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THE IRISH QUESTION 


HERE is a widespread belief among the British 

people that inconvenient circles can, if necessary, be 
squared. It was never more prevalent than it is to-day. 
Ireland, divided into two unequal halves, has once more 
taken possession of the whole political scene; and if the rest 
of the United Kingdom could be polled upon the Irish 
Question, a large majority of the electors would probably 
be found to desire that both halves of Ireland should be 
given what they demand. For every political cause is 
now compelled to wait until the Irish drama is played 
out. Even the Land question, which is to act a great 
part before long, secures no attention as yet; and the 
undoubted interest in it which is latent all over the 
country will not be able to assert itself in any serious way 
until the menace of civil war in North-East Ireland is 
definitely removed. Ireland is taking all the limelight, 
and the audience is at last beginning to feel the seriousness 
of the play. One section of it has hitherto been largely 
apathetic, the other inclined to treat the piece as comedy; 
but both the apathy and the amusement have turned at 
last into very real anxiety, and there is now a general desire 
to interpose, lest the dénouement should prove to be a 
tragedy after all. 

So much was manifest in the long awaited speech delivered 
by the Prime Minister at Ladybank on October 25. He had 
practically nothing to say there about the land policy 
announced at Swindon a week before by Mr Lloyd George, 
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or about any political topic but the Irish one. This, he 
declared, was of “ paramount importance,” and he pro- 
ceeded to define his attitude with a diplomatic lucidity 
which emphasized negatives and left positives to shape 
themselves in accordance with events. What he would not 
do was made abundantly clear. He would not parley with 
rebellion. He would not abandon the principle of an 
Irish legislature with an executive responsible to it. He 
would not discuss the permanent political separation 
of one of the four great Irish provinces from the other 
three. But, subject to these emphatic negatives, he was 
ready to consider the special circumstances of the Pro- 
testant counties, and he invited an “ exchange of ideas.” 
The speech might thus be taken as an index of both firmness 
and detachment of mind; but it left the area over which 
“ideas” might be “exchanged” open to a number of 
definitions of very various kinds. 

Yet, vague as its purport was, the Prime Minister’s 
speech derived a special significance from certain features 
in the political situation which have arisen, not so much 
from the Irish controversy itself, as from the general 
course of Parliamentary affairs during the last three 
years. Except for a very striking speech delivered by Mr 
Churchill about a fortnight earlier at Dundee, the Liberal 
Government had as yet given no sign of a desire to avoid the 
imposition of their policy with a high hand. It was doubtful 
whether Mr Churchill’s attitude would be supported by his 
colleagues; and in the Unionist party as a whole, as well as 
in Ulster, a feeling of exasperation was gaining ground which 
boded ill for the prospects of peace. The note of concilia- 
tion in the concluding part of Mr Asquith’s speech at Lady- 
bank was therefore a new factor of great importance. 
It seemed to put the English parties, if not the Irish ones, 
on slightly better terms; and this, for the moment at least, 
produced a welcome change of atmosphere. A bird’s-eye 
retrospect is necessary if the circumstances are to be 
understood. 
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I 


HE Liberal party returned to power in 1906, a little 

more than twelve years after the defeat of Mr Gladstone’s 
second Home Rule Bill. It had then secured a majority 
of 84 over all parties in the House, of 250 with the Nation- 
alist vote, and of 356 with the combined Nationalist and 
Labour votes, and it would therefore have been able to 
carry any measure of Home Rule on which the Cabinet 
agreed. Nothing in the nature of Mr Gladstone’s Bills 
was, however, introduced. The section of the Cabinet 
known as Liberal Imperial, to which both Mr Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey belonged, had expressed opinions and 
given undertakings not easily compatible with a measure 
of that kind, and the influence of these members was pre- 
sumably responsible for the very limited measure which 
was ultimately introduced. This had the title of the Irish 
Council Bill; it was introduced in 1907, and bore the names 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr Birrell, and the 
present Prime Minister. Modest as its provisions were, for it 
was no more than an ordinary measure of local government, 
it was at first accepted by Mr Redmond; but consultation 
with his forces in Ireland rapidly modified his views, and 
he ended by moving its rejection in a full convention of the 
Nationalist party in Dublin, which cast it out with con- 
tumely. No alternative proposals were introduced, and the 
Nationalist party was forced to await a better opportunity, 
which came with the constitutional struggle precipitated 
by the Budget of 1909. 

But before that moment arrived, it was clear that English 
opinion on the Irish Question had undergone a considerable 
change. On the one hand, the Ireland of 1909 was clearly 
not the Ireland of 1886 and 1893. The land question was in 
process of permanent solution through various measures of 
far-reaching effect, particularly the Wyndham Act of 1903. 
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Built up by the very successful organizations for which 
Sir Horace Plunkett and his friends have been responsible, 
farming was entering upon a new and more profitable 
career. The old feuds between landlord and tenant, so 
long responsible for the more violent manifestations of 
Nationalism, were dying out; emigration was no longer 
depleting every countryside, and an era of prosperity 
seemed to be definitely under way. These new circum- 
stances had modified both Irish and English views. The 
Nationalist ideal, though still a great political force, was no 
longer the only thought of three-quarters of the Irish 
people; they were now as closely concerned in securing their 
land and taking their share of the better turn of things. Oa 
the other hand, the English distrust of Irish desires had 
sensibly decreased. Though the principles of Unionism 
were as firmly held as ever by the Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist leaders, there was a growing tendency—at least 
among the younger men—to look at Nationalism with what 
Mr Churchill has called “ the modern eye.” Measures of 
devolution, such as Mr Wyndham was known to have 
favoured while Unionism was still in power, were thought 
to be not incompatible with the unity of the Kingdom and 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. They were indeed 
represented by a certain school as being desirable not 
only for Ireland but for other parts of the United Kingdom, 
and they were advocated both as the means of relief for 
congestion in the Imperial Parliament and (by a confusion of 
thought) as a step towards the closer organization of the 
whole Imperial system. These arguments have never 
emerged from the merely nebular stage, but they were 
already attracting some attention in 1909, and they were 
not without a definite and practical effect upon the attitude 
of parties towards the Irish Question. 

All these tendencies were brought out very clearly a 
year later by the discussions preceding the constitutional 
conference, summoned to discuss the House of Lords 
question, which followed on the general election of January, 
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1910, and King Edward’s death in May of the same year. 
It would be futile to discuss the failure of that conference, 
since the reason of it has never been revealed. There is, 
however, not much doubt that the Irish Question, though 
probably never mentioned, exercised an important—and 
probably a destructive—influence on the negotiations. 
The breakdown of the conference was followed closely by 
another election, the second within twelve months. 
Neither the Prime Minister nor the other leaders of the 
Liberal party can be said to have made the Irish policy of 
the Government at all clear during the election campaign; 
but Unionists proclaimed loudly that the price of Mr 
Redmond’s support to the Budget of 1909 and to the 
Parliament Bill would prove to be the revival of Glad- 
stonian Home Rule. These warnings led to very little 
diminution of the support given to the policy of the 
Parliament Bill at the polls in the previous January, and 
it was clear to acute political observers that the passage 
of that Bill in 1911, by a majority of which two-thirds 
were Irish Nationalists, would be followed by the intro- 


duction of a Home Rule Bill, and an attempt upon the 


part of the Nationalist party to force its enactment in the 
lifetime of that Parliament. 


The distressing feature of this history is that it has 
largely neutralized the spirit of accommodation and 
compromise which was making itself felt upon the Irish 
Question in 1909 and even in 1910. Not only has the 
gradual process of reconciliation between parties been so 
far arrested in Ireland itself, that the Catholic and non- 
Catholic population are once more ready to deepen and 
embitter their long estrangement by another appeal to 
force; but an English quarrel has been added to the Irish 
one, and the whole problem profoundly aggravated by the 
opinion which English politicians have formed of each 
other’s use of Irish support. 

The present Home Rule Bill, which was first introduced 
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in 1912, is, of course, opposed by Unionists on its 
merits. But the special bitterness of their opposition 
is due to other causes. The Bill undoubtedly makes 
a fundamental change in the constitution of the United 
Kingdom, and indeed of the whole British Empire. Such 
a change, Unionists contend, ought not to be carried 
into effect unless and until the country has decided, 
deliberately and unmistakably, in its favour. No such 
decision has yet been given. The time-honoured con- 
stitutional method of obtaining the verdict of the people 
on a measure of first-class importance is a general election 
in which that measure is the sole or predominating issue. 
Home Rule was not such an issue in either of the elections 
of 1910. The first was fought on the Budget of 1909; 
the second on the question of the powers of the House of 
Lords. On neither occasion did the Liberal party or the 
Government invite the country to pronounce for or 
against the principle—much less the details—of an Irish 
Home Rule Bill. 

Such is the Unionist contention. The grounds upon 
which it is based may be stated as follows. For sixteen 
years since 1893 Home Rule had ceased to be a practical 
issue in politics. During the whole of the Parliament of 
1906, when the Liberal party rejoiced in an overwhelming 
majority in the House of Commons over all other parties 
combined, and might, therefore, have been expected to give 
a free rein to its conscience or its fancy, no mention was 
made of Home Rule. The only measure dealing with the 
government of Ireland which was introduced was one, as 
already said, which the Nationalists refused to accept even 
as an instalment of their cherished policy. The dissolution 
of 1909 was followed by two general elections. On neither 
occasion did the election address of Mr Asquith, the Liberal’ 
Prime Minister, contain any reference to Home Rule. In 
neither contest did he give any clear indication that a Liberal 
majority would be used to pass any measure of the kind. 
Moreover, neither in 1909 nor in 1910 was any Home Rule 
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Bill actually in existence. Home Rule in itself is a mere 
name. The principle admits of almost endless variety in 
application, and in fact the two Bills of 1886 and 1893 
proposed contrary solutions of the fundamental question 
whether or not there should be Irish members at West- 
minster. The electorate could not be said to have pro- 
nounced in favour of a principle which had not yet been 
embodied in a concrete proposal. 

Even assuming that the question had been fairly put 
before them, the electors could not be said to have given 
any definite answer in either sense. Two of Mr Asquith’s 
most distinguished predecessors in the leadership of the 
Liberal party—Mr Gladstone in 1885, and Lord Rosebery 
in 1894—had emphasized the vital danger of any attempt 
to deal with the Nationalist demand, except with a party 
totally independent of the Irish vote. That condition has 
not yet been fulfilled. In truth—so Unionists contend— 
it is the very fact of its non-fulfilment which has brought 
Home Rule into practical politics at the present juncture. 
If Mr Asquith had retained his original vast majority after 
the dissolution of 1909, or even if he had regained it in 1910, 
little—so it is said—would have been heard of Home Rule 
during the present Parliament. As it was, he went to the 
country on the Budget of 1909, and was rewarded with a 
House of Commons in which the supporters of that Budget 
on its merits were in a clear minority. Mr Redmond made 
no secret of his dislike for its provisions, but he was open 
to argument. There followed two months of hesitation and 
intrigue. The Budget was suspended, and the fate of the 
Government trembled in the balance. Eventually it sur- 
vived. Mr Redmond voted for the Budget, and the Govern- 
ment promised a Home Rule Bill. The Bill was in fact the 
outcome, not of a Liberal victory at the polls, but of a re- 
lative defeat. Since that time, and especially since the Bill 
was actually introduced, the Government’s majority has 
been, gradually but steadily, still further reduced. Under 
such circumstances, according to the Unionist argument, it 
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is absurd to say that the country has given that clear 
mandate without which the passage of such a measure 
would be contrary to the principles of the constitution. 
The Liberal reply to these arguments may be put in this 
way. For nearly thirty years Home Rule has been one of 
the main planks of the Liberal platform. The party was 
purged of heresy by the disruption of 1886, and has ever 
since been united in the resolve to do justice to the demands 
of Ireland. For many years it had been deprived of the power 
to give effect to its aspirations. Even in the Parliament of 
1906 its hands were tied, partly by certain pledges given by 
some of its leaders during the general election, partly by 
the futility of wasting time on a measure which could not 
possibly become law, owing to the known hostility of the 
House of Lords. After 1909 the position was changed. 
Measures were being taken to curb the power of the 
Second Chamber, and Mr Asquith at the Albert Hall had 
distinctly declared that the Government would be “ en- 
tirely free” to “set up in Ireland a system of full self- 
government in regard to purely Irish affairs.” During 
the second election of 1910 he stated—though not, it is 
true, till the returns were nearly complete, and not till 
he was asked the question by a constituent—that the 
Government “intended to grant Ireland a measure of 
Home Rule.” In face of these facts it would be absurd, say 
Liberals, to contend that the country did not know that a 
Government majority would be used to pass a Home Rule 
Bill. If it did not, it was not the fault of the Unionists, who 
were constantly proclaiming the truth from every platform 
and poster in the land. To the argument that the electors 
did not know what Home Rule meant, Liberals reply that 
the policy has now been before the country for a generation. 
It has been embodied in two Bills which, though they differed 
in certain respects, were based on the same main principles, 
and these principles are again enshrined in the present 
measure. The principles of Home Rule, they say, were 
clearly put before the electorate in 1910, and the electorate 


twice returned a clear verdict in its favour. It is true that 
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there is not now, what Mr Gladstone asked for, “a party 
totally independent of the Irish vote,” but the Bill is 
supported by a majority of the representatives of Great 
Britain alone; and, even if that were not so, it ill becomes 
disciples of the principles of Unionism to claim that Irish 
should count for less in proportion than British votes. 
Mr Redmond, no doubt, disliked parts of the Budget of 
1909, but he dislikes the principles of the Opposition still 
more, and so long as a majority of the House of Commons 
believes in Home Rule, it does not matter whether all its 
members agree upon all other measures which are not for 
the moment of equal importance. 

Finally, taking wider ground, Liberals assert that the 
whole theory of the “ mandate” on Unionist lips is an 
insincere afterthought. When the Unionists were in office, 
they were never prevented by this theory from introducing 
new and controversial measures late in the life of a long 
Parliament. In the days of their power they rode roughshod 
over all opposition, relying on their permanent majority 
in the House of Lords to compel Liberal governments either 
to abandon their most cherished reforms or to makea fresh 
appeal to the country at times carefully chosen to suit the 
books of Unionist party agents. Now, in their days of exile, 
when the veto of their aristocratic allies has been curtailed, 
they invoke those principles of democracy which they were 
formerly so ready to flout. Like new converts, they apply 
the principle without understanding. The theory of the 
constitution does not, and never did, require a fresh 
mandate for every new Bill of first-class importance 
introduced in Parliament. At a general election the con- 
stituencies choose to represent them those whose declared 
programme most commends itself to public opinion. 
The manner in which that programme shall be carried out 
is left to the elected representatives, and that is what the 
Liberal party claims to be doing now. 


There is probably much to be said for both the views 
here summarized, and it is not necessary now to pronounce 
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between them. But the fact that such entirely contrary 
opinions are honestly held—and of that there is no doubt— 
by two large and almost equal sections of the community 
must make the impartial person wonder whether the verdict 
of thecountry in favour of Home Rule was so clear as Liberals 
would have their opponents believe. In ordinary cases, no irre- 
parable harm would be done if some measure were passed for 
which it might afterwards turn out that the country had not 
in fact given a mandate. The offending measure could be 
repealed or amended at some convenient later date. But 
this is not an ordinary case. Most countries which are 
governed by law—and they comprise almost all civilized 
communities—recognize some difference between amend- 
ments of ordinary laws and amendments of the constitution 
of the land. The former regulate the relations between 
man and man: the latter prescribes the method in which 
those laws are made or altered. In most countries special 
formalities are required for any constitutional amendment, 
and there is little or no difficulty in deciding what does 
or does not affect the constitution. The British Empire 
differs from other countries in two ways. In the first place, 
there is no written instrument of government. Fragments 
of our constitution are to be found scattered up and down 
the pages of the statute-book, the law reports, and the 
Journals and Standing Orders of Parliament. Much of it 
cannot be defined by anybody who has not made a fairly 
exhaustive study of the political history of the last 600 
years. Secondly, the constitution enjoys no special sanctity. 
A Bill for altering the succession to the Crown, or changing 
the composition of Parliament, can be passed in precisely 
the same manner as a Bill for regulating the fisheries on a 
river in Scotland. A system such as this could not have 
endured for centuries unless it had in fact been recognized 
that special care must be taken to secure the clear sanction 
of the sovereign power—which now resides in the mass 
of the electorate—before it was altered. 

In the past the House of Lords—in its essence con- 
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servative—was an adequate, perhaps too adequate, check 
against rash constitutional change. It could not persist in 
its opinion if condemned by the verdict of the electorate, 
but it could secure that that verdict was obtained. This 
check has now been removed. No constitution can be saved 
from anarchy unless it is protected by some organic law, 
whether that law requires the consent of a second chamber, 
or the approval of a general election, or any other special 
formality. The Parliament Act destroyed the power of 
the existing Second Chamber, but, in spite of its much- 
quoted Preamble, substituted nothing in its place. There is, 
therefore, a very powerful argument to the effect that while 
the constitution is still in what has been called “a state of 
suspended animation,” it would be cruel to subject it to a 
second surgical operation of far-reaching effect; and on 
these grounds at least it is not extravagant to ask that the 
Government should take the opinion of the country before 
completing such a grave constitutional change as the 
Home Rule Bill undoubtedly involves. 


Il 


T has been necessary to discuss thus briefly the wider 

constitutional question in order to show how seriously 
the Irish problem is aggravated by the present relation of 
the English parties towards each other; but English politics 
should not, of course, affect a balanced estimate of the 
Irish problem itself. 

To review the Irish Question impartially and as a whole, 
with due regard for history but with that clearer vision 
which befits “ the modern eye,” is probably a task be- 
yond all individual power. “ You will learn before long” 
—a Dublin Castle official is reported to have said to an 
English Minister who wished to base his policy on 
facts—‘‘ you will learn before long that there are no 
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facts in Ireland.” * In some senses, indeed, the interpre- 
tation of facts has altogether superseded the facts them- 
selves; and sentiment counts for infinitely more than the 
truth or falsehood of the ideas from which it is derived. 
The phrases in this historic controversy are mainly of the 
kind which beg, or at least confuse, the real questions at 
stake, but they are nevertheless almost always used as 
though they had in themselves the virtue of arguments; 
they are loved and hated, waved and trodden under foot, 
as the impious emblems of falsehood or the sacred banners 
of truth. They are now, moreover, the very life of the 
Nationalist political organization, whose ramifications 
are almost as wide as the electorate itself; and he who seeks 
to appraise that organization by reference to the history 
from which it springs is undertaking a desperately thorny 
task. There is, indeed, but little hope that any estimate, 
however single-minded in intent, will not bring down 
upon itself the wrath of one or other, or even both, of the 
contending sides. 

Yet obviously, if our modern vision is to be clearer than 


the old, we must seek to form some just and sympathetic 
estimate, eschewing phrases and accepting facts, of the 
present aspiration towards Home Rule. What does Nation- 
alist Ireland really desire, and can that desire be satisfied 
by any measure compatible with the rights of Protestant 
Ireland and the paramount common interests of the Three 
Kingdoms? 


It is clear in the first place, that the modern sentiment of 
Nationalism, and even some of its concrete demands, may 
be traced to certain views of Irish history which are the 
common possession of Catholic Ireland. There is, for in- 
stance, a belief that contact with England has destroyed the 
original national institutions of the Irish State, and a desire 
in consequence that those institutions should be restored. 

* The Two Irish Nations, by the late W. F. Monypenny—a very complete 
and powerful statement of the Unionist case, 
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There is, again, a strong conviction amongst a large part 
of the population that it has come of a distinctive Irish 
race; and to this belief in race is added a certain inspiring 
consciousness of homogeneity in other respects. In Catholic 
Ireland the sense of nationality is also quickened by a 
long-nurtured resentment against England for calamities 
attributed to the ruthless injustice of British rule. “ Fluc- 
tuating and unskilful policy,” says Lecky, “has often the 
air of calculated malevolence.” Irish history seems seldom 
to have been explored in a single-minded pursuit of 
truth. Almost every element in modern Irish psychology 
is, like certain geological formations, “ igneous in origin.” 
Fierce streams of lava and blinding showers of dust have 
been poured upon the country out of a volcanic past. 
Nowhere in the world is memory so fierce, so imaginative 
and so long; and modern Nationalism has concentrated 
much of its passion in a cult of highly controversial history 
which has burnt itself into the Irish Catholic mind. 

It is necessary, then, to study briefly the Nationalist 
version of history, if modern nationalism is to be under- 
stood. Its four leading themes have been mentioned—the 
belief in Irish institutions, in Irish race, in Irish homo- 
geneity, in Irish wrongs. Though these are as inextricably 
interwoven in the Nationalist mind as leitmotive in one of 
Wagner’s later scores, they may perhaps be taken briefly 
in turn, and some appreciation attempted of their bearing 
on the modern statesman’s task. 


First is the faith in Irish institutions, which England is 
held to have destroyed. Some part of this belief goes back 
to almost mythological times, which are the happy hunting- 
ground of the Gaelic League. No Englishman, however 
suspicious of separatist cults, need quarrel with the 
League’s enthusiastic work. The Gaelic tongue is 
difficult to revive; though teachers have multiplied, the 
census showed a decrease of Irish-speaking peasantry 
between 1901 and 1911, and there is apparently some lack 
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of vitality in that part of the propaganda. But the quick- 
ening of Irish interest in the customs, achievements, and 
amusements of the past is all to the good; and the League has 
done much by these means to moralize and regenerate the 
remoter country life. The activities of the League should 
succeed in quickening the sense of racial individuality, 
on which the political movement to some extent lives, 
but it points to no specific institutions, beyond the Irish 
language, which political action can be invoked to revive. 
The search for Irish political institutions seems, in fact, 
to lose itself in the deserts of the tribal system, which was 
all that Ireland had to oppose to the advance of conquest 
from the West. The institutions to which the Nationalists 
look back are thus almost exclusively English in origin, 
and marks of the ascendancy which Nationalism execrates. 
Above all is this true of the central object of Nationalist 
memory and hopes, the institution of an Irish Parliament. 
Mr Redmond often observes upon the platform that Ireland 
had a Parliament for five hundred years. He repeated that 
remark in the course of the very strange historical discourse 
delivered at Newcastle on November the 14th. There 
certainly was a Parliament in Ireland, but it was not, from 
the days of the Pale to those of the Act of Renunciation, 
in any Nationalist sense an Irish Parliament. Representing 
almost entirely the conquerors and dominated by the 
English King until, with the political development of 
England, it passed beneath the domination of the English 
Parliament, it was never a body in which Catholic Ireland 
gave any sign of belief. So weak was its position in Irish 
eyes that when the Act of Union between England and 
Scotland was being passed, it petitioned for its own 
demise; and though, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, it became the centre of a vigorous Nationalist 
cult, that Nationalism was the expression of Protestant 
ascendancy, and in it Catholic Ireland had absolutely no 
part. History can hardly have a stranger instance of topsy- 
turveydom than the glorification of Grattan’s Parliament 
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by Nationalists to-day, for their fathers were driven into a 
fierce rebellion by its neglect of Catholic interests, and 
showed a complete indifference to its inglorious decease. 
Whatever in the nature of a Parliament Nationalist Ireland 
may now desire, it cannot really be the restoration, as 
Nationalists believe, of something loved and lost in Ireland’s 
past. 

If history fails us in regard to Irish institutions, it fails 
us almost as completely in regard to Irish race. The old 
Celtic strain is no doubt to be found in much of the Irish 
population, but it is nowhere strong enough to make a 
national type. Common in much the same degree, perhaps, 
to Ulster as to Nationalist Ireland, it is submerged in both 
by other strains: in Ulster by the Scottish strain, in Nation- 
alist Ireland by English, Danish, Norman and Saxon alike. 
It does not follow, of course, that long association in the 
island has not fused these various strains into some simi- 
larity of type. There is an argument from homogeneity of 
character and temperament which will be studied in its 
place. But it is not, in the historical sense, an argument from 
race; for Ireland is not more racially distinct from England 
than the Scottish Lowlands from the Scottish Highlands 
or Cornwall from Northumberland. If race be the criterion 
of distinctive nationality, it makes a cleaner division be- 
tween Ulster and the rest of Ireland than between Ireland 
and the rest of the British Isles. On reasoning of this kind, 
national emancipation would seem to be most pressingly 
due to Cornwall, the Scottish Highlands and Wales. 

The argument from homogeneity is stronger by far, but 
only as an argument from modern conditions, for it has 
no basis in the past. There were indeed two moments in 
Irish history when the growth of a common Irish patriot- 
ism seemed likely to supersede the feuds of religion and 
race. The first was towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Grattan’s Parliament passed a measure of 
Catholic relief; the second was after the Union, in the early 
days of O’Connell’s agitation for Repeal. It may be difficult 
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to estimate the strength of the tendency shown at those 
two periods; but there is no room for doubt as to the 
reason why it failed. In both it was the same—the recru- 
descence of suspicion and hatred on the old sectarian 
grounds; and the later instance has a strong light to throw 
upon the Irish Question to-day. Ulster, which had violently 
opposed the union, swung round as violently to its support 
when the progress of reform showed that Protestants 
would be outnumbered by Catholics in an Irish Parlia- 
ment; and from that attitude she has never veered by a 
hair’s breadth, despite the many changes which Irish life 
has undergone. 

The history of Ireland from the earliest times is, like 
her condition to-day, a complete and overwhelming 
disproof of the homogeneity to which Nationalists lay 
claim. In its tragic coincidences there has been bred a 
power of deep disunion which brings into the politics 
of the twentieth century a deadly rancour, forgotten else- 
where since the era of religious wars. In the early days of 
the English conquest, when religious differences were still 
unknown, the distinction between invaders and invaded 
continually tended to disappear, as intermarriage broke 
down the lines of race and caste. But when the conquest 
began at last to be thoroughly pressed, in the later part of 
the sixteenth and in the seventeenth century, Europe 
had entered the period of the great religious struggles, 
and inter-marriage between people of different faiths 
became increasingly rare. Ireland, while resisting the inva- 
sion, was strengthened by the influence of the counter- 
reformation in adherence to a Church which was then the 
bitter enemy of England. On the other hand, the seven- 
teenth century plantations from England were of the 
sternest and most unrelenting Protestant stock. To crown 
misfortune, Ireland, in the last struggles against the English 
conquest, was dragged inevitably into the vortex of the 
English and Scottish Civil Wars. The result was that the 
division between invaders and invaded, aggravated by caste 
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distinctions and steadily embittered by agrarian confisca- 
tion, was stereotyped and permanently inflamed by religious 
feud. 

Three centuries of division have thus produced an in- 
herent dualism in Irish life; and whatever the future may 
hold in store, that dualism is still an obstinate reality which 
cannot be ignored. It is true, of course, that both nations 
have to share an island between them, and it may be true 
that no historical divisions can permanently nullify the 
influence of that simple geographical fact. That aspect of 
the matter will be considered later. All that needs to be 
pointed out here is that the belief in homogeneity, as a 
natural feature of the Irish situation, substantiated by 
national history in the past, is totally at variance with the 
historical facts. 


There remains the belief in Irish wrongs, according to 
which the grant to Ireland of national self-government is a 
measure of reparation long overdue. History, to be worthy 
of the name, can never accept the theory of sustained and 


calculating malevolence on the part of one people to 
another as an explanation of the past. Such theories are 
seldom true of the conduct even of one individual to another 
in the short span of a single life; much less can they be 
true of the relations of two great communities, spreading 
over a pcriod of nearly a thousand years. The English 
conquest of Ireland was an inevitable consequence of the 
proximity of the two islands and their position in the 
world. Tentatively undertaken with motives universal in 
the history of mankind, it began of necessity to be pressed 
as soon as the development of England brought her into 
conflict with the continental system and committed her to 
her great struggle for independent growth; and the bitter- 
ness left by it is sufficiently explained by the fact, already 
noted, that it coincided with the fiercest period of religious 
wars. Throughout the conflict, Catholic Ireland was 
associated by the invaders with the menace of the Papacy 
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and of the continental Powers. For Ireland, on the other 
hand, resistance to the Protestant invasion was also the 
defence of every moral and spiritual principle enshrined in 
Irish life. Thus the final defeat of James II—once dismissed 
by a witty priest as a quarrel between a Scotchman and a 
Dutchman in which Irishmen were not concerned—left 
Ireland divided into irreconcilable halves. Catholic Irish- 
men remained convinced that the cause of England or of 
Protestantism was the cause of religious oppression and 
political wrong; while Protestant Irishmen held with no 
less force that liberty and prosperity were only to be 
attained by the permanent suppression of their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. Wedded though they were to the land 
of their adoption, the Protestant settlers were like an army 
of occupation, whose main source of confidence lay in the 
English power behind. Like every ascendant minority 
which believes itself insecure, they used oppression and 
confiscation in all their most hideous forms against the 
native population, and provoked ferocious reprisals which 
were in turn ferociously put down. It is needless to retrace 
the horrors of such measures as the Penal Code. They may 
be extenuated as inevitable products of the circumstances 
and the period; but their effects remain. Though mainly 
inspired by local fears, they seemed to victimized Catholics 
the calculated ruthlessness of the Protestant Government 
oversea; and they sowed a crop of hatred against England, 
as also between Catholic and Protestant in Ireland itself, 
which is still a living force at the present day. 

The ruthless application to Ireland of the English com- 
mercial system is another heavy charge in Ireland’s account 
against the predominant Power. The principle of the 
system was that England guaranteed the security of her 
colonies and in return for it demanded the right of regulating 
their commerce and production in sole accordance with her 
own interests. There was nothing in this system which was 
not justified by the general practice of the time; but Ireland 
should have been allowed to escape it, as Scotland was, 
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by entry into the English Union. English commercial 
selfishness triumphed, however, over the broader view 
(which Cromwell had applied), and from 1663 onwards till 
the latter decades of the next century Ireland suffered by the 
system as no other part of the British world. Her trade in 
cattle was stopped; her woollen industry was destroyed; 
every attempt to start new industries was jealously 
suppressed. These measures told mainly upon the Scottish 
and English settlers (for they had the industries in their 
hands), and drove them across the Atlantic in great num- 
bers; but they reacted also on the prostrate Catholic popu- 
lation by deepening the universal depression and intensify- 
ing the determination of the remaining settlers to dispossess 
the native owners of their land. They thus planted deep in 
Catholic Ireland another root of bitterness against the 
immigrant Protestant and the Protestant Power behind. 

It was not enough that Ireland should enter the nine- 
teenth century loaded with this great burden of domestic 
suspicion and hate. The fates which had already crippled 
her so sorely had almost worse in store. For the first forty 
years of its enactment union, though not particularly 
successful, excited no particular discontent, and Irish 
production profited by the removal of commercial barriers. 
Mr Redmond has recently given a version of its history 
which suggests that the Union was the immediate cause 
of fresh calamities and injustices of many kinds.* It is 
true that, as the result of the unforeseen prolongation 
of the Napoleonic wars, the financial contribution of Ireland 
to Imperial expenditure proved greater than she could 
bear; and it is also true that the country suffered heavily 
from the great fall of prices after 1815. But the former 
grievance was met by fresh arrangements in 1817, and the 
latter can hardly be quoted against English statesmanship. 
The real grievances begin at a later date. 

The great famine of 1845, which also Mr Redmond seemed 
to attribute to the Union, was probably more recondite in 
* Speech at Newcastle, November 14. 
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origin; but there is at least no doubt that the inadequacy of 
the measures taken by the English Government to deal with it 
added gravely to a tale of suffering as dreadful as the history 
of famines has ever known. Incompetence, mistaken for 
malevolence, can never have left a more lasting scar, and 
every measure of English policy at that time seems to have 
been fated to add to Irish wrongs. It was only in the follow- 
ing summer that English middle-class influence won the 
victory of Free Trade. Ireland had to meet this blow to her 
chief industry in a period when famine had already stricken 
her low, and she has only in the last fifteen or twenty years 
begun to rise again from the shock. This was trouble 
enough; but the English Ministers of the period had not 
yet done their worst. Up till 1842 no attempt had been made 
to equalize her taxation with that of England. Peel set to 
work to level up Ireland’s share, and Gladstone completed 
the process with all the rigour of his canons of finance. One 
can only regret that Disraeli’s gift of imaginative insight 
had not more influence on the Irish policy of the day. The 
grievance regarding taxation which it produced has now 
taken a different form, which will be discussed in connexion 
with the modern aspect of Irish finance; but whatever may 
be the rights of the matter at the present day, it is not to be 
denied that, from the historical point of view, the grievance 
had substantial ground. 

The earlier efforts at land legislation, which began 
at this same date, were characterized by a similar failure to 
appreciate the peculiar conditions and circumstances of 
Irish life, and went to swell the flood of emigration already 
pouring from the Irish ports. In this instance the mistakes 
were sooner comprehended, and generous measures of 
agrarian reform have at length made good the past. But the 
miseries of the agrarian exodus left an enduring mark on 
Ireland itself, and planted fresh nurseries of Irish discontent 
broadcast in the Dominions and in the United States. The 
population of Ireland, which was between four and five 


millions at the date of Union, had risen to nearly double 
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that number by the middle of the century, when the great 
famine struck it and the Corn Laws were repealed. Agrarian 
changes and financial distress, aggravated until almost the 
end of the century by the increasing competition in the 
English market of oversea importers, reduced it in the next 
fifty years to the same level as when the Union was passed. 
Only now is the tide of emigration at last being stayed. The 
decennial census of 1911 showed practically the same figures 
for population as that of 1901, and there was evidence that 
the offset of emigration against natural increase had taken 
place mainly in the first half of the decennial period. 

History then compels the conclusion that, while the 
miseries suffered by Ireland in the process of conquest were 
mainly due to causes beyond English control, such as the 
association of Catholic Ireland with the continental system 
and the fierceness of the religious wars, those of the nine- 
teenth century were directly brought about in no small 
part by the policy of English Governments. The influence 
of the Manchester School upon English statesmanship, and 
still more the moment at which it made itself felt, were for 
Ireland calamitous. Nothing could well have touched her 
prospects more unfavourably than the successive steps by 
which, at a time of intense agrarian distress, English 
Ministers destroyed the chief market for her agricultural 
produce, increased her burden of taxation, and played 
havoc with her system of land tenure in pursuit of totally 
inapplicable and doctrinaire ideas. English statesmanship 
must therefore take the blame for much incompetence 
and unintelligence in its conduct at that period of Irish 
affairs. 

Yet, if criticism be just upon that ground, it also 
needs to be said, in extenuation of English sins, that 
neither the fact of Union nor the action of English Govern- 
ments, however obtuse, was responsible at bottom for the 
main blow to Irish development. The victory of the 
Manchester School was brought about by causes which 
had been maturing slowly and inevitably for years. No 
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regard for Irish interests could possibly have stayed it in 
mid-course. Since, moreover, it was bound to come, it 
would have struck a self-governing Ireland almost as 
heavily as an Ireland under British control; for the chief 
reverse to Irish interests was caused by the opening of 
the English market to colonial and foreign produce free 
—a reverse which Ireland could not have mitigated or fore- 
stalled by any tariff of her own. The results were none the 
less a calamity; they are written broad across the Irish 
countryside. But the main cause which produced them, and 
their coincidence with the most terrible famine which 
Ireland has known, were only another instance of the tragic 
fate which seems to hang like a cloud upon the whole 
course of Irish history. 


This is not the place to weigh the measures of recon- 
struction and relief which have since been applied, for they 
belong to present-day Ireland and do not affect the justice 
or injustice of Irish grievances in the past. The grievances, 
it has been shown, were real; but the extent of the bitter- 
ness which they produced is not explained by the grievances 
alone. It was also due, in very large part, to that almost 
instinctive feature of the Irish Catholic mind which sees 
injustice and oppression in every act of the governing 
power. In Ireland the present has never been free from the 
rancours of the past. The bitterness of the fathers descends 
upon the children, to be reminted by each succeeding 
generation and weighted with the grievances of its own 
day. Hostility to England came thus to take a fierce and 
ungovernable form, which found expression in agrarian 
outrage, Fenian conspiracy, and crime so systematized as 
to threaten the basis of all civilized life. The anger provoked 
in Englishmen by this dark chapter in Irish affairs was legi- 
timately strong, and palliation can only be extended to it 
by those who realize how much and how undeservedly 
Irish character had previously suffered, both at English 
hands and under the blows of fate. It has been truly and 
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generously said that, if the people of Nationalist Ireland— 


...are prone to violence and deficient in respect for law, it is because 
for a long period law was for them constituted injustice and violence 
their only resource; if they are idle, it is because they were 
denied the fruits of their industry; if in politics they are wanting in 
the practical spirit, it is because they were so long shut off from the 
realities of government; if they surrender themselves too readily 
to demagogues and agitators, it is because they were deprived of the 
guidance of their natural leaders; if their patriotism takes other forms 
than allegiance to the kingdom or empire in which they live, it is 
because they were long taught to feel as aliens within them. Tout 
comprendre c'est tout pardonner, and the student of Irish history will 
be able to extend some tolerance even to their crimes.* 


Those are the words of a Unionist historian, already quoted 
on an earlier page, and they are profoundly just. 

But if history may explain and condone the violence of 
the feeling which took such criminal forms, it must also do 
justice on the other side. The preparations of Ulster to-day 
are law and order itself compared to the campaigns of 
organized outrage and persecution to which the rest of 
Ireland has been exposed even to the present time. For- 
giveness is much needed in Irish affairs, but not from 
Nationalist Ireland alone. 

These are the historical facts, and they constitute in 
the main a case for reparation which Englishmen are bound 
to meet, as indeed they are striving to do, by every means 
in their power. But do they constitute a case for the modern 
Nationalist ideal? Opinion on the point is various, and 
often confused; but this at least is certain, that for every 
argument in Catholic Ireland history can find a counter- 
argument in the other aspect of Irish affairs. Every step in 
the Nationalist agitation which Irish grievances have 
inspired has only served so far to harden the other Irish 
nation against the Nationalist claim. Ireland is still not 
one, but two. If Irish history has any lesson to teach, from 
the dawn of the Reformation to our not uncloudy noon, it 
is that. 


*Monypenny. The Two Irish Nations. pp. 63-4. 
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IIT 


HAT other considerations are there, discernible by 
“the modern eye,” that touch the interpretation of 
the Irish Nationalist ideal? 

The first will not be disputed by any reasonable 
person who has had to do with Irish folk; it is that Irishmen, 
despite their differences, combine to make a distinctive 
human type. The influence of geography is probably the 
most potent of all the natural causes which go to make a 
race; and it is particularly so in islands, like Ireland or 
Great Britain, large enough to hold a self-sufficient com- 
munity and small enough to keep it all in touch. In Ireland, 
as elsewhere, the mere fact of association beneath the same 
climate and in similar conditions of life tends to overlay 
the older dissimilarities of type with common traits of 
character, mind and temperament. It is always hard to 
define exactly the characteristics which make a people 
distinctive; but every one knows that Irishmen are Irishmen, 
whether they come from Londonderry or Cork. 

On the other hand, the size and position of Ireland, 
as a fairly large island contiguous to Great Britain, but 
divided from it by a considerable strip of sea, are factors 
which count in two ways. The channel between them is too 
broad ever to permit the complete assimilation of British 
and Irish types and ideas; it is too narrow to permit 
complete division. The strategical argument against separa- 
tion, were it alone, would be unanswerable; it is enforced 
again and again by actual events in the course of England’s 
great wars. But it is, of course, not alone. The two islands 
are one in language; they have common interests to defend 
against the world, far stronger than any separate interests 
which might induce them to compete; they are bound by 
the closest and most constant interchange in all the daily 
activities which sum up human life, 
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The separation of Ireland from Great Britain is absolutely im- 
possible. The interests and affairs of the two islands are eternally 
interwoven. Ireland, separated by thousands of miles of ocean from 
any western country, finds at her door across the channel the great 
English market on which she depends for the welfare of her agri- 
culture, as well as for the materials for her trades and industries. 
It is not impossible that Ireland may in the future wholly displace 
Denmark in the supply of agricultural products to the great cities 
and populous districts of England and Scotland. The whole tendency 
of things, the whole irresistible drift of forces is towards a more 
intimate association. The economic dependence of Ireland on Eng- 
land is absolute, and quite apart from naval, military, and con- 
stitutional arguments, and quite apart from all considerations of 
the Imperial Parliament, of the flag, and of the Crown, none of 
which ties will be in any respect impaired, the two nations are 
bound together till the end of time by the natural force of circum- 
stances.* 


This is not the language of a bigoted anti-Nationalist, nor 
is it quoted from the controversies of the past; it was held 
by Mr Churchill last year in Belfast. 

Two broad considerations of equal importance are, 
therefore, to be found in Ireland’s geographical position. 
In the first place, the fact that Ireland is an island, large 


enough and distant enough from England to maintain 
a separate community, tends constantly to emphasize 
the character and sharpen the outlines of the distinctive 
Irish type. There is, no doubt, an equally striking contrast 
between a countryman from the South or West of England 
and his more aggressive fellow-subjects from the north of 
the Tweed; but in that case, since Scotland is not an island, 
the transition is happily gradual. Lancashire and York- 
shire look down upon the counties further south. The 
Northumbrian miner regards the miner in Durham as 
a Southron in a lower grade of life. Thus the mind of a 
sensitive observer from Mars, who travelled northwards 
through Great Britain, would be prepared by easy stages 
for the rigours and grandeurs of the authentic Scottish 
temperament. When, on the other hand, he crossed the 


* Mr Churchill’s speech at Belfast (authorized edition), February 8, 1912. 
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Irish Channel, he would be subjected to a transition as 
sudden as a plunge into a cold bath. Wherever he set foot 
at first, in Belfast or Dublin or Waterford, the country and 
the people would be a perfectly new experience, as different 
from those he had left as chalk from cheese; and as he went 
through Ireland, he would always be conscious of certain 
prevailing affinities which make a common atmosphere, 
despite the obvious local differences. The contradiction 
between these affinities and the historic division of mind 
and faith is one of the strangest features of the Irish situ- 
ation. The following is a modern Irishman’s account of it 
in Ulster: 


On estates settled with Scotch, the people are still Presbyterian, 
and use many words peculiar to the dialect of the lowlands; on 
estates settled with English, the inherited love of woodland and 
orchard is still to be seen; while the estates on which impecunious 
“ undertakers ” put the maximum of native Irish are to-day strong- 
holds of Roman Catholicism and of the Nationalist movement. The 
boundaries can be traced, almost by fields, in spite of the interval of 
300 years, and the Protestant peasantry still use the word “ Irish ” 
in religion as equivalent to Roman Catholic. ... 

There are no attempts at proselytism, no discussions on religion 
such as take place between adherents of Protestant sects, no intimate 
social relations which are likely to lead to intermarriages. There is a 
tacitly drawn line over which it is dangerous to go, and, except on 
rare occasions, neither attempts to cross it. Inside that undefined, and 
perhaps not quite stationary, boundary, there is the greatest cordiality 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic population. They work 
alongside in co-operative societies, on Local Government Councils, 
on Education Committees—in fact in all sorts of activities, without 
friction or distrust. But once let this invisible line be crossed, or let 
the suspicion arise that an attempt is being made to cross it, and the 
fiercest antagonism breaks out at once.* 


Such is the influence of insular association—a limited in- 
fluence, but one that tells by slow degrees. Though its 
effects be superficial still, they are to be seen in certain 
common Irish traits which are hard to define but impossible 
to mistake. 


* Provincial Self-Government versus Home Rule, by “ An Irish Democrat,” 
pp. 8 and 9. 
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On the other hand, the fact of insular position is always 
qualified by another geographical fact of noless significance— 
the nearness of Ireland to Great Britain, which inevitably 
links their fates. The Irish Channel will always be a dividing 
line in a sense quite different from the Tweed; but its narrow- 
ness has more significance than its breadth, and it will 
become narrower every day, like all the seas, as com- 
munications become more rapid and complete. 

Geographical and race considerations are, however, by 
no means the only factor in the belief in Irish homogeneity 
which animates all modern Nationalists. The belief is based, 
in the main, upon those facts; but it draws a constant susten- 
ance, at least in Catholic Ireland, from the struggles and 
aspirations of the past. As such, it is no relic of antiquity, but 
an important present-day fact. Irish Nationalists, believing 
that their people have been arrested in development by 
the miseries and oppressions of the last three centuries, 
have built up a faith in the real unity of Ireland which, 
in its elements, is an inspiring desire to obliterate the 
past. They feel, to use a current phrase, that as a people 
they have never had a chance; and they are mainly in 
the right. 

The desire for Irish unity, the aspiration which fathers the 
belief, is in its essence a lofty spiritual revolt against the 
depreciation of those who see in Irish circumstances merely 
the deserts of a weak and inefficient race. It has thus become 
something much greater than the mere expression of 
geographical facts; it is the oriflamme of the Nationalist 
faith, and altogether transcends the facts. Protestant 
Ireland is to Nationalist Ireland the sign and symbol of 
alien ascendancy which has kept the Irish people in the dust. 
It is, therefore, ignored, or ridiculed, or willed away by an 
act of faith. This is the secret of that vision of “ Ireland a 
Nation ” which stirs the heart of Leinster, Munster, Con- 
naught, and a minority in Ulster itself. The demand for 
Ireland in its integrity as a national whole was implicit 
in the famous question with which Mr Redmond 
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dismissed the Irish Council Bill in 1907: “ Is half a chrono- 
meter better than no watch?” Mr Redmond himself has 
insisted upon it again and again during the present year, 
and Mr Devlin, one of his keenest lieutenants, has restated 
it to an English audience within the last three weeks: 


It was proposed [he said] that they should exclude homogeneous 
Ulster. That was an absurd proposal; nobody in Ireland, when it 
came to the test, would support it. Ireland had got to stand or fall 
together, and the whole object of Home Rule would be defeated 
and destroyed by the exclusion of any part of Ulster. . . . He did 


not believe a bit that there was going to be civil war; it was a fraud 
and humbug.* 


Mr William O’Brien, the apostle of the All-for-Ireland 
League, which has been fierce in its criticism of the official 
Nationalist party on a multitude of counts, is completely 
in accord with Mr Devlin on this. Speaking recently at 
Mitchelstown with apprehension of some very modest 
phrases about Ulster in Mr Redmond’s Newcastle speech, 
he expressed a hope that they conveyed no suggestion of 
surrender to Cabinet pressure “upon the one point on 


which for Irish Nationalists there could be absolutely no 
surrender, and that was the dismemberment of Ireland.” 
Mr Dillon, the most official of all official Nationalists, was 
at the same moment assuring a London audience that Irish 
differences, requiring such surrender, simply did not exist. 


They wanted [he said] a Government responsible to the body of 
Irish people, and it was absolutely preposterous to imagine that in 
Ireland, after Home Rule had been granted, there would be any 
division between the Catholic and Protestant parties. There would be 
nothing of the kind. The best interests of the country would cut 
across and obliterate the artificial system which existed, and which 
led to the fear of the possibility of such a division.t 


Respect is due to this great aspiration, which is common 


* Mr Devlin at Stonehouse, reported in The Times of November 13. 

t Mr O’Brien at Mitchelstown. The Times, November 17. 

¥ Mr Dillon at the Canterbury Music Hall, The Times, November 17. 
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to all sections of Nationalists; with time and tolerance, 
it will produce an Ireland very different from that of the 
present moment. But “ the fear of the possibility” of a 
clash of interests is a weak description of the conviction 
which has set 90,000 Irishmen in arms against their 
Nationalist fellow-countrymen. Those serried ranks, though 
very silent in the main, have all the eloquence of solid 
fact, which neither sentiment nor perorations can 
neutralize or eliminate; and it is much to be feared 
that the anger with which they are denounced in Nationalist 
speeches proves that they have good reason to exist. “ The 
spirit shown by Ulster was an intolerable one,” said Mr 
Dillon in the speech already quoted; “ it had got to be put 
down and eradicated.”* Englishmen should not deny their 
sympathy to this impatient and inconsistent note. But it 
proves the Ulster case. 

Nationalists contend, of course, that the fears of Ulster are 
illusory; that declarations like Mr Dillon’s are prompted 
only by the dictatorial and uncompromising tone—in fact, 
the old note of ascendancy—in Ulster’s voice; and that 
tolerance on her side will meet with more than tolerance 
on theirs. Such appeals to good feeling are well calculated 
to impress onlookers, and they are unquestionably sincere. 
But the difficulty remains that Ulster does not believe a 
word of them, and that Ulster’s disbelief is, for the present, 
an unalterable fact. The homogeneity of Ireland will not be 
promoted by civil war; and civil war is the certain result of 
an attempt in the present to legislate Ulster into the care 
of an Irish national government. The same problem in 
Canada—the problem presented, in Lord Durham’s much- 
quoted phrase, by “‘ two nations warring in the bosom of a 
single State”—was never finally settled until the two 
became self-governing provinces within a greater Feder- 
ation—that of the Dominion of Canada. The Canadian 
parallel is often misquoted in support of the Irish Nationalist 
case, but its real moral is that no system of self-government 


* Mr Dillon at the Canterbury Music Hall. The Times, November 17. 
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can give Ireland peace which ignores the fact of difference 
between the Irish Ontario and the Irish Quebec. 


Two other factors of much significance present them- 
selves in the Ireland of this century. One is the change in 
the agrarian system, the other the change in finance. 
Both have closely affected the Irish problem, and need 
to be briefly reviewed. 

As to the first, there is no question that the pro- 
gress of land purchase, made possible by the use of 
British credit on a very large scale, has altered profoundly, 
and for the better, the whole condition of Irish country life. 
It would be wearisome to detail the many measures of 
agrarian legislation which have brought this about, and the 
following summary indicates their general purpose clearly 
enough: 


Before 1870 the law regarded the landlord as the sole owner of the 
holding, while in fact and in equity the tenant was a co-owner. The 
Act of 1870 gave a limited recognition to this co-ownership. The Land 
Acts of 1881, 1887, and 1896 gave a more complete recognition and 
relief, while at the same time an attempt was made to solve the diffi- 
culties which had arisen in adjusting the relation between landlord 
and tenant by ending it altogether. A system of land purchase with 
State aid was devised. It was seen that there was and could be no 
finality in the adjustment of the respective interests of the landlord 
and of the tenant by periodic rent-fixing, even when carried out by 
the State. Mr Bright introduced clauses into the Act of 1870 to 
facilitate the sale of holdings by the landlord to the tenant with 
State aid. These were extended by the Gladstone Act of 1881; and 
in 1885 the Conservative Government passed the measure—known 
as the Ashbourne Act—specially framed with the object of creating a 
system of peasant proprietorship in Ireland. After a sum of ten 
millions had been expended under this Act, Mr Arthur Balfour in 
1891 devised an ingenious method of securing the State in the case 
of the advance of large sums of public money by making the rate- 
payers of each county liable for the defaults in repayment. Mr 
Wyndham’s Act of 1903 was based on the same security, which en- 
abled immense sums to be advanced without danger of loss to the 
Imperial Exchequer.* 


* The Ireland 0 To-day, p. 265. 
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The Irish farmer has benefited in two ways from these 
reforms. He holds his land at a rent judicially fixed; and 
he is able to buy the freehold of it with funds lent to 
him on easy terms by the State. The extent of the change 
which has thus come about will be indicated by the fact 
that between 1903, the date of the Wyndham Act, and 1912 
nearly five million acres of land were sold, at a cost of rather 
more than fifty million pounds. In the same return sales 
were pending of nearly four million acres more at a cost 
of thirty-eight million pounds. More than half the saleable 
land of Ireland has, in fact, already been sold to those who 
are working it; and the remainder seems likely to be sold 
at an equally rapid rate. When the process is completed, 
British credit will have been pledged to the extent of more 
than two hundred million pounds. 

In the June number of Tue Rounp Taste last year an 
article was published, entitled ‘‘The Other Irish Question,” 
which showed how, side by side with this process, there have 
been built up a Department of Agriculture and a system 
of voluntary agricultural organization which are trans- 
forming the methods of farming almost as completely as 
land purchase has transformed the tenures. This work 
stands to the credit of Irishmen of every political colour, 
and is a notable example of the national energy which the 
twentieth century has at last restored. 

Unionists are fond of pointing to these changes as 
evidence that Home Rule is no longer desired, but that is 
not a fair account of the case. It is, however, true that, 
while the aspiration towards Home Rule remains unchanged 
the driving power of hatred against England and the con- 
ditions on which Home Rule is desired have been very 
greatly modified. Analysis of this tendency compels a 
certain insistence upon the purely material side, and it is 
not just to suppose that the material arguments present the 
whole case. But there is, at least, no doubt that a growing 
number of the Irish people, from hating the connexion with 
England and all they have held it to imply, are coming now 
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to see in it an aid and complement to national existence, 
with which no Nationalist visions will persuade them to 
dispense. Above all is this true of those—a very large 
proportion—who think of politics mainly in terms of land. 
The strongest fighting element in the Nationalism mobilized 
by Parnell was agrarian discontent, and that has gone. 

The “ All-for-Ireland ”” movement, which Mr William 
O’Brien has made into a solid force, is an example of the 
change. It took its origin in a conviction that Irish interests 
were being jeopardized by the subordination of land pur- 
chase and other measures of practical development to the 
agitation for Home Rule. Mr O’Brien and Mr Healy have 
steadily denounced the Nationalist party upon these 
grounds, and they have advocated a settlement of the 
Irish question for some years past by conference and 
consent. Their line of argument is anathema to the stalwarts 
in Mr Redmond’s following, and it has not so far won them 
more than eight of the regular Nationalist seats; but 
their influence is greater than their numbers in the House 
of Commons, and their arguments have often told both 
upon the Nationalists and the Liberal Government. They 
are, in fact, a sign of altered times; and while their en- 
thusiasm for Home Rule loyally reflects the sentiment which 
survives in a great majority of Irish hearts, their desire 
for conciliation and their insistence upon Ireland’s material 
needs is a sign of the new leaven at work in Irish 
minds. 

Another index of the change, as has been said, is to be 
found in Irish finance.* Both in 1886 and 1893, when 
Mr Gladstone’s Bills were shaped, Irish revenue exceeded 
Irish expenditure, and Ireland was in consequence made 
responsible for some small share of the common charges of 
the United Kingdom. It has been estimated that, with 
every allowance made, the net contribution of Ireland to 
Imperial expenditure would have been about {1,800,000 

* The following figures are taken from the Report of the Primrose Com- 
mittee on Irish Finance, Cd, 6153, 1912. 
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under the Bill of 1886, and about {2,250,000 under the Bill 
of 1893. 

At the end of last century, therefore, as in the time of 
Grattan’s Parliament (when the Irish Government raised and 
maintained a considerable force for Imperial service abroid), 
Ireland was able both to pay her owa way and to contribute 
some share to the common budget of the British Isles. Tne 
position is very different now, in spite of the increase of Irish 
prosperity, because Ireland has had her full share—and more 
than her share—of old-age pensions and other measures of 
social reform. Between the financial year 1895-6, reported 
upon by the Royal Commission of that date on Irish 
finance, and the year 1910-11, examined by the Primrose 
Committee, the revenue of Ireland increased by nearly 
28 per cent and the expenditure by g1 per cent. During 
the same period the revenue of Great Britain increased 
by 553 per cent and the purely local expenditure (apart 
from Army, Navy, and other common services) by 87} per 
cent. The advantage to Ireland on the balance needs no 
exposition. 

The increase of Irish expenditure, which amounted 
in sum to £5,400,000, was accounted for under the following 


heads :* 


Aid of Local Taxation about £850,000 
Post Office Services - 600,000 
Collection of Taxes “ 70,000 
Department of Agriculture - 365,009 
Land Commission si 350,099 
Educational Votes 600.000 


9? 
Old Age Pensions 7 2,400,000 
Ireland Development Grant 185,000 
Total £5,420,000 


It is obvious that this expenditure is good return for 


* Report of Primrose Committee, already quoted, p. 5. 
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the taxation which Ireland pays; and the Primrose Com- 
mittee quoted it quite logically to show that Ireland is 
receiving the benefit of legislation which she cannot 
herself afford: 


On these facts [they said] we hold that the experience of the last 
few years amply confirms the theory that a financial partnership 
with Great Britain does lead in Ireland to a scale of expenditure that 
is beyond the requirements and beyond the natural resources of the 
country itself; and the matter seems to us of such great and such 
increasing importance that we must be excused if we dwell on it at 
some further length. It was important enough, but still not vital, 
so long as the theory of government that prevailed in the nineteenth 
century held sway. For that limited the functions of the State, and 
thereby limited the field within which the influence of Great Britain 
on Irish public expenditure could operate. All that is changed now. 
We are entering on a new era in which quite different views of the 
functions of government and of the employment of public revenue 
will prevail, and of which Old Age Pensions may be said to be the 
first fruit. That single measure has imposed on Ireland a charge 
that at one stroke has swept away the margin of Irish revenue over 
Irish expenditure, and left her with a deficit. But further legislation 
of the same tendency may be foreseen, schemes that are sure to be 
framed with reference to the needs of Great Britain, with its vast 
preponderance of industrial population, and which, if applied to 
Ireland without adaptation, must inevitably lead to grievous waste 
of public money, if not also to serious demoralization of Irish life. 
For these reasons we are emphatically of the opinion expressed by 
Lord Farrer, Lord Welby, and Mr Bertram Currie, in their separate 
report as members of the Childers Commission, that, quite apart 
from any question of a change in the political relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland, some radical change in the financial 
relations is imperatively required in the interest of both countries 
alike, of Great Britain no less than Ireland.* 


The argument sounds uncompromising, but it was in 
point of fact only the affirmation of a doctrine held by 
Irish Nationalists themselves. It was seen in the preceding 
section of this article that the Irish grievance in regard to 
taxation was based—and very reasonably based—on the 
contention that Ireland contributed excessively and re- 
ceived no adequate return. The equalization of Irish and 

* Report of Primrose Committee, pp. 6 and 7. 
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British taxation carried out by Peel and Gladstone was 
certainly open to criticism upon this ground. Since, how- 
ever, the expenditure in Ireland is now much in excess of 
Irish revenue, criticism has taken a new form, and the 
Nationalist contention has latterly been that Ireland is 
committed by the Union to a scale of expenditure beyond 
her means. On Unionist principles this criticism naturally 
carries little weight; for Unionism regards the United King- 
dom as an economic whole, in which the richer balance the 
poorer parts and a general average is struck, both as to 
taxation and expenditure. But the Primrose Committee as- 
sumed “ national self-government ” for Ireland as the basis 
on which their Report was to be framed, and argued un- 
answerably that such self-government could be established 
only by the concession to Ireland of a fiscal system as com- 
pletely autonomous as the circumstances would allow, with 
a corresponding consent on the Irish side to the auto- 
matic expiry of all subsidy from British Funds. 

They had the logic of the matter, and the theoretic 
views of Nationalists themselves upon their side; but it 
has become clear that the Nationalist leaders are not 
prepared to make practice conform to theory. The Com- 
mittee suggested that Ireland might become self-support- 
ing by gradual and automatic means, if Great Britain 
were to be made responsible only for old-age pensions 
awarded before the passage of Home Rule. Under this 
scheme the British subsidy would have expired by 
natural process, as—in Babu phrase—“ eternity super- 
vened ” upon existing old-age pensioners. The period of 
expiry was calculated at about twenty years. The sugges- 
tion was, however, ignored; and in the present Bill a 
subsidy of about the same amount as the present cost of 
old-age pensions—f2,500,000, sinking to {2,200,000—is 
made virtually perpetual. 

In taking this course the Nationalist leaders and the 
Government were only accepting what is, in fact, a new 
but well-established feature of the Irish situation. The 
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measures of social reform extended to Ireland have streng- 
thened the process already noted as a consequence of the 
measures of agrarian reform—the process, that is, under 
which the Irish people have come to look upon the con- 
nexion with England as no longer antagonistic, but com- 
plementary and essential, to their own prosperity. 

There is not the space in an article of this summary kind 
to attempt to follow out the many implications of this change; 
but one of great importance may be briefly noted. The Home 
Rule Bill is undoubtedly desired by the great Nationalist 
majority in the Irish capital, but the events of the past 
few weeks have nevertheless shown incontestably that 
the industrial classes in Dublin are more interested at 
this critical moment in other things. Whatever may be 
the rights and wrongs of Mr Larkin’s cause, his fellow 
working-men would not be appealing to their English com- 
rades against the Liberal Government if the paramount 
thought in their minds was for the safety of the Home 
Rule Bill. Mr Larkin was able during the strikes at Belfast 
to persuade Catholic and Protestant working-men to 
demonstrate side by side for redress of their wrongs. At the 
time this was widely claimed by Home Rulers as a sign 
that the Orange hostility to Home Rule was dying down. 
That view is hardly tenable now, for while the Protestant 
working-men of Belfast are once more shoulder to shoulder 
with their employers in defence of the Unionist cause, the 
Nationalist working-men of Dublin have entirely sub- 
ordinated their Nationalism to their quarrel with the 
employing class. 

Quite apart from the influence of the Labour move- 
ment, it may be taken as an axiom that, whatever 
system of government is established in Ireland, the stan- 
dard of living there cannot be allowed at this time of day 
to fall yet farther below the British standard. Ireland could 
not endure it, because her industrial classes would rise at 
once to the overthrow of the Irish Government, and 
Nationalism would find itself confronted by a homogeneity 
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of interest of quite a novel kind between the mass of 
Catholic voters in Dublin and the mass of Protestant voters 
in Belfast. Great Britain could not allow it, because a 
difference of standard in Ireland would react immediately 
upon her own industrial system and make in innumerable 
ways for further industrial unrest. 


It remains to summarize the bearing of modern condi- 
tions upon the Irish Nationalist ideal. 

‘Two outstanding features are not in serious dispute. In 
the first place, Ireland is distinguished as a whole from the 
rest of the United Kingdom by its insular position and by 
many resulting conditions which have given it a history 
and a character of its own. In spite of deep divisions, the 
process of assimilation goes slowly on, and every one who 
goes to Ireland is conscious that the country and its people 
are different and distinct from any other country and any 
other people in the world. Upon this special character there 
is based a strong demand, which has the facts upon its 
side, for a system of administration adapted to Irish con- 
ditions, acceptable to Irish self-respect, and sympathetic 
to Irish temperament. The system embodied in Dublin 
Castle does not fulfil these demands. It is inelastic, ineffi- 
cient, expensive and unpopular. Above all, it is a relic of the 
old ascendancy, and its figure-head, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
is an anachronism. Scotland has no Lord-Lieutenant, and 
would regard the institution of a Lord-Lieutenant as a 
degradation. The King himself holds his Court from time 
to time at Holyrood, and His Majesty could hold it himself, 
from time to time, in Dublin as well. Hitherto English 
monarchs have gone to Ireland only as visitors. ‘They 
should go as they go to Balmoral and to Holyrood, without 
a tinge of special condescension and with no Lord-Lieu- 
tenant at their arm. The Lord-Licutenant is not at all times 
a figure of much esteem, but, even when his Excellency 
counts for nothing, he is the symbol of a spirit and a 
system which should be radically changed. 
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In this respect it is possible for every one to look at Ire- 
land as an entity with needs of its own, and at those needs 
as needs which may be met by purely administrative 
reform. 

But at this point a second outstanding factor comes into 
the account—the Nationalist sentiment—which does not 
belong to Ireland as a whole. This Nationalist sentiment 
has changed in many respects. It is no longer openly hostile 
to England; it no longer aims at immediate separation; it is, 
perhaps, no longer the dominant and only political idea 
in Nationalist homes and farms. But as a sentiment it is 
still a power behind the great political organization which 
demands Home Rule; and the Home Rule to which it looks 
is something more than measures of administrative reform. 
In its historic character Irish Nationalism was manifestly 
no mere demand for self-government in the ordinary sense 
of that term, since Ireland for nearly two centuries has 
had as much self-government as England or Scotland 
or Wales. (For many decades indeed she has had greater 
representation in proportion to population than they.) 
With such self-government already in their possession, the 
Irish people must clearly have been stirred by an ideal 
which could not be satisfied, like Scottish Nationalism, 
within the borders of a single sovereignty embracing the 
British Isles. Their ambition aimed, on the grounds of 
separate Irish nationality, at a sovereignty co-extensive 
with the Irish coasts. Ireland, the whole of Ireland, and 
nothing but Ireland, was the keynote of its dreams. 

It is poor statesmanship to underrate the power of this 
idea. It grew in strength throughout the third quarter of 
the nineteenth century; and since 1884, when household 
suffrage was extended to Ireland, it has sent overwhelming 
majorities of the Irish representatives to Westminster, 
pledged to think only of Home Rule. That is a fact which 
statesmanship cannot ignore; and if the sentiment has 
hitherto failed of its desires, the only reason has been that 
other facts of even greater obstinacy have barred the way. 
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On the lips of Nationalists, “‘ Home Rule” has stood at 
different times for three distinct ideas—for separation, 
for colonial self-government, and for local self-govern- 
ment as a single province in a federal or quasi-federal 
union. In all these forms it has had in the past to meet the 
same two difficulties—the sentiment of a part of Ireland 
itself, and the geographical contiguity of Great Britain. 
It has now to deal with new and not less important 
facts—the partial dependence of Ireland on British revenue, 
and the growing interdependence of the two communities 
as industrial organization becomes more perfect and society 
demands an increasing measure of State aid and control. 
The desire for absolute separation need hardly be discussed 
at the present day, though it has not yet passed into the limbo 
of forgotten things. Colonial self-government is also, in 
the main, a latent or deferred idea—for patent reasons. To 
enjoy it a colony must needs have fiscal autonomy, and it 
must pay its own bills. In the case of Ireland, neither 
of these conditions can be fulfilled. Even the Primrose 
Committee, who followed their own logic so far as to 
recommend a very large measure of fiscal autonomy and the 
automatic discontinuance of the British subsidy, found 
themselves compelled by the circumstances of the case 
to insist on the necessity of regulations “to guard against 
the raising of tariff questions that might prejudice rela- 
tions with foreign Powers, or trade and commerce between 
Great Britain and Ireland.” In other words, they recog- 
nized that genuine fiscal autonomy was not in practice 
possible. But they omitted to explain how, having con- 
ceded so large an instalment of it as they proposed, England 
should enforce the regulations required to prevent a con- 
flict of policies and an eventual breakdown of the com- 
promise. The same difficulty was a matter of actual expe- 
rience in the time of Grattan’s Parliament; with the result 
that even Fox, who introduced the Act of Renunciation, 
afterwards acknowledged that he believed some superintend- 
ing authority to be necessary, and “ ardently desired that 
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some supplemental treaty should be carried, binding the 
two countries more closely together.” * 

Perhaps the notion that treaties or regulations can take 
the place of constitutional safeguards might have appealed 
with disastrous results to more minds than those of the Prim- 
rose Committee, had Ireland herself not definitely rejected 
the other main condition of colonial self-government—the 
duty of paying her own way. It has been seen that neither Ire- 
land nor Great Britain, whether in their separate or in their 
common interests, can allow the standard of living and of 
social legislation to fall in one island below that of the 
sister-isle. Irish revenue is growing apace, but it is very 
unlikely to overtake the expenditure on State activity in its 
multitudinous modern forms which the industrial no less 
than the agrarian classes are certain to demand. In her 
agrarian system Ireland is now much better provided for 
than England; in her industrial and social system she has 
distance to make up—at least outside Belfast. In either case 
the process of levelling up is certain to be carried on, and 
the two countries bound yet more closely by common 
industrial organization, common conditions of labour, and 
common standards of life. 

Capital and labour in the industrial world, owner, tenant 
and wage-earner in the agrarian world, are all equally con- 
cerned in this new aspect of the old relationship between the 
two inseparable isles. ‘The affiliations of the two countries, 
already so strong, will inevitably grow closer every year; 
and the more their interests are thus assimilated, the more 
impracticable will colonial self-government become. 

Home Rule, however, does still mean, to the great 
majority of its advocates, something more than the status 
of a self-governing province within a federal or quasi-federal 
union. (“ Quasi-federal ”’ seems to be the only term 
which will describe the grant to one sub-division of a union 
of local powers which cannot possibly be extended to the 
rest.) Such a system can never amount to “ national self- 

* Lecky, History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. v, p. 131. 
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government ” in the ordinary meaning of the term. Nation- 
alists, indeed, are ready to sacrifice some measure of their 
present self-governing rights—the right, for instance, to 
representation in the Imperial Parliament proportionate to 
that of other parts of the kingdom—in order to achieve a 
greater measure of self-government in local affairs. But the 
sentiment for Home Rule remains a “ national ” aspiration 
in two important particulars. It demands, in the first place, 
that Ireland shall be treated as a single unit of local govern- 
ment—a demand which runs directly counter to the funda- 
mental determination of a part of Ireland itself. And in the 
second, while it no longer shows a militant desire for the 
realities of sovereignty—such as thorough fiscal autonomy 
and financial self-support—it retains a sentimental aspira- 
tion for the pomp and circumstance, the concrete appeal to 
national pride, of a National Parliament in College Green. 
This is the demand, half federal and half national, with 
which British statesmanship in the twentieth century has 
been called upon to deal. 


iv. 


HE discussion of Home Rule has always imported 

a bitterness of its own into English politics, partly 
on its own account, because it touches fundamental 
instincts and loyalties which lie below the ordinary 
currents of political controversy, and partly also because 
no English party has ever raised it except when dependent 
for power on the Nationalist vote. The present relation 
of the parties has been described. It is worse than ever 
before, because Unionists feel that the use of the Nationalist 
vote, two years ago, as the final makeweight in the con- 
stitutional struggle against the House of Lords, and 
the rigid limits which have since been imposed upon 
Parliamentary criticism of the Government of Ireland Bill, 
have destroyed their legitimate rights as an Opposition and 
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suspended the normal working of the Constitution; while 
on the other side the deepest irritation has been roused by 
Unionist support of Ulster’s contingent threat to rebel. 

These factors are of great importance in a situation so 
precariously balanced as the present, when temper may at 
any moment give conduct some fatal and irrevocable turn. 
But they tend, of course, merely to obscure the merits of 
the Irish Question itself. 

The country has come to what should be a moment of 
crisis in the literal meaning of that term—a moment of 
judging for final acceptance or rejection the claims of the 
Irish Nationalist ideal. It is fully twenty years since it gave 
any serious thought to Irish affairs, and English opinion 
was largely indifferent when the exigencies of the party 
situation brought the Nationalist ideal once more to the 
front in the winter of 1910-11. But Ulster has made 
indifference impossible, and once again “the predominant 
partner” has no choice but to adjudge, in some way or 
another, the appeal of Ireland for and against Home Rule. 

The English are a tolerant people. Their natural dis- 
position is, despite all logic, towards living and letting live; 
and high constitutional arguments have had as little to do 
with their attitude towards Ireland during the last half 
century as towards their settlement of the South African 
question both before and since the war. A generation ago 
their instinct told as strongly against the pretensions of 
Irish Nationalism as it did, towards the end of the century, 
against the separatist policy of the South African Republics; 
but peaceful progress has done in the United Kingdom what 
only war could do in South Africa, and Englishmen are no 
longer afraid that Irish Nationalism as a whole is bent on 
“marching through rapine and outrage to the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire.” 

English opinion, with its traditional bent for compromise, 
has thus been growing ready to leave the extreme positions 
and to seek some golden mean. If the fundamental difficul- 
ties of the Irish problem have been forgotten, it is something 
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at least that the passions and suspicions of last century 
should have been forgotten too. Until the circumstances 
surrounding the production of the third Home Rule Bill set 
loose again the furies of an older time, the chances were 
growing that the parties might work, in complement to each 
other if not in combination, to a final settlement of the 
Nationalist case. Perhaps the strongest current in English 
opinion still sets in that direction, for English audiences 
invariably cheer the phrases which hint at compromise. But 
the parties are now revolving once more in the maelstrom 
of Irish feuds. Both Irish sections are as fiercely intransigent 
as ever. T'wo years of controversy have wiped out twenty 
years of peace, and each side seems determined to yield 
no jot or tittle of its case. While, therefore, the English 
leaders might even now co-operate, despite their own deep 
quarrel, to find a reasonable way out, they are hampered 
and circumscribed at every turn by the old Irish phrases 
which they have recoined and the old Irish passions which 
they have revived, and the danger grows imminent that they 
will only manceuvre with suggestions of compromise and 
end by giving up reasonable counsels for counsels of 
despair. 

“Give Ireland what Ireland wants, and if Ulster does not 
like it, leave Ulster out ”’—is probably a sentiment which 
would now secure the ready approval of a great majority 
of the English and Scottish electorate. Constitutional 
considerations, however grave may be their practical 
bearing upon the working of parliamentary government, 
have not much meaning for the average voter; he wishes 
simply to see extremities avoided and, if possible, to be 
quit of the Irish controversy for all time. Ulster has 
impressed him, not by argument, but by the threat of 
arms. The wider case for Unionism has very little to do 
with the matter on either side. The people of Ulster 
themselves are not much interested in anything but their 
personal objection to partial disfranchisement in the Im- 
perial Parliament and subjection as a permanent minority 
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to a Parliament in College Green, and they are winning 
the sympathy of the larger island, not only as Unionists, 
but as a minority standing out against a transient parlia- 
mentary majority for what they regard as their inalienable 
rights. 

There is in this contention a point which lies at the root 
of all political right. Ulster is being asked to sacrifice one 
half of her present representation in the supreme Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, in order to enjoy the rights of an 
alien minority in the Parliament entrusted with Irish 
affairs. She has thirty-three members at Westminster at 
present; the Bill reduces her to fifteen, and offers her, by 
way of compensation, only the privilege of sending fifty- 
nine representatives, of whom no more than thirty-four 
would be Protestants, to a subordinate Irish Parliament 
of one hundred and sixty-four. No special safeguards in the 
local system, which she cannot trust, will atone for so serious 
a measure of disfranchisement in the greater system, which 
she regards as her ark. She will resist disfranchisement in 
the one and subordination to the other by every means in 
her power—in the last extremity, by civil war. What 
majority would be justified in forcing such a sacrifice upon 
her against her will? It is possible to contend that no 
majority, however great, could do so without destroying 
the principles of representative government as hitherto 
understood. However that may be, it is at least certain that 
the democratic warrant of the measure should be absolutely 
above dispute. Yet this feature of Home Rule has clearly 
not been before the country as yet, and the majority which 
supports it is a majority by no means large, which consists, 
to the extent of four-fifths, of that section of the country 
which wishes to have Ulster in its power. The total Govern- 
ment majority is now 104 in a House of 670, and 84 of the 
majority are Irish Nationalists. If all Irish members be 
excluded, Nationalist and Unionist alike, the British 
majority against Ulster is only 37 in a House of 567. In no 
other country where popular government is a reality could 
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fundamental constitutional change be attempted with so 
slender a margin of votes. 

A recognition of this by the Liberal majority will, no 
doubt, be something to the good. It may at least avert 
civil war. But regard for Ulster, however meticulous, 
can be no adequate guide to a practical and workable 
solution of the Irish Question as a whole. Neither the 
“exclusion of Ulster,” nor any other of the common- 
sense solutions which appeal to rough and ready minds, 
commend themselves as really workable expedients to those 
who study their practical application with some regard 
for the task of future Parliaments; and there is consequently 
much reason to fear that the electorate, or the politicians 
in fear of the electorate, by sanctioning for the sake of peace 
some hasty compromise will sow, not peace, but a crop 
of two-edged swords. 

Perhaps a general election might prove to be some safe- 
guard against a settlement of that equivocal kind; but a 
general election, though it might interpose a valuable 
period of stocktaking on both sides and clear the air of 
some rhetorical mist, would obviously not evolve a settle- 
ment by automatic process from the verdict of the polls. 
Even if it gave a decisive victory to one side, it would 
leave the winners with a problem of great difficulty in that 
part of Ireland, Protestant or Nationalist, which is hostile 
to their views. And the far more likely contingency of an 
indecisive result would produce, of course, an even more 
perplexing condition of affairs. It might, indeed, compel a 
conference; but conference by itself will not produce results 
that are likely to be permanent, unless some patience can be 
looked for in Ireland and full time taken to work the problem 
out. Political expedients, the saying goes, are a perpetual 
second-best; makeshifts are inevitable, thorough settlements 
rare. But no makeshift can be wise at this moment which 
does not give both Ireland and Great Britain some colour- 
able hope of lasting peace; and even conflict may be better 
in the present if it leads to reason in the end. 
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The English spirit of tolerance is in consequence only 
another danger in so far as it tends to strengthen a desire 
for any makeshift which for the moment will satisfy both 
sides. Unhappily, to desire such makeshifts is only to 
ignore the fundamental difficulties of the case. It is not to 
come nearer by an inch toreal appreciation of the problem; 
on the contrary, it is merely to evade it again, to seek 
to combine incompatible principles, to square the circle; 
and circles cannot be squared. 

The Union itself, unlike that of England and Scotland, 
was a patched-up arrangement which only a national 
emergency could justify. It has suffered for its hasty and 
ill-considered origin for the greater part of a hundred and 
thirteen years. To celebrate its hundred and fourteenth 
anniversary by amendments of an equally hasty and ill- 
considered kind, without a semblance of Pitt’s excuse, would 
surely be the unhappiest of all the unhappy errors through 
which English and Irish relations have travelled to their 
present pass. 


V. 


WO years’ discussion has left no serious doubt that 

the Government of Ireland Bill is not the ideal solu- 
tion of the Irish Question, nor even a solution which all 
parties may accept, lest worse befall. Its object was to 
give Ireland and the Imperial Parliament peace; its cer- 
tain consequence, if pressed, will be to kindle civil war and 
further complicate the Imperial Parliament’s task. Nothing 
is gained by speculating whether Ulster could not and 
should not be suppressed. It is enough that a certain 
number of the Protestant population will lay down their 
lives sooner than accept the destiny which the Bill at 
present holds out. Whether they be ten or a hundred thou- 
sand matters little; for a single thousand, thus deter- 
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mined, would fire the province and destroy for generations 
the hope of an Irish peace. 

As a measure of Irish reconciliation, therefore, the Bill 
has already failed. Mr Churchill’s speech at Dundee, and 
the Prime Minister’s at Ladybank, were statesmanlike 
admissions of that fact; and a welcome movement towards 
compromise accordingly made itself felt. It has since, how- 
ever, become clear that, while the Liberal party managers 
are ready to consider various expedients which may save 
them from their quarrel with Ulster without sacrificing 
the Bill, they are not willing to discuss anything in the 
nature of a new settlement. Mr. Asquith’s declaration to 
the National Liberal Federation at Leeds, delivered on 
November 27—only a month after the speech at Ladybank 
—reads like a coup de grace to any proposals not confined to 
minor amendments in the framework of the measure as 
it now stands. 

If this be the last word of the Liberal Government, 
nothing can prevent the outbreak of civil war before the 
autumn of next year. Mr Asquith declared at Leeds that 
the demand for an appeal to the country before the Bill 
should become law was such as “to undermine the very 
foundations of democratic government and of civil society.” 
Reason has been shown in the preceding section of this 
article for regarding the threatened reduction of Ulster’s 
representation in the Imperial Parliament in exactly the 
same light. Thousands of Englishmen, who have no parti- 
cular affection for Ulstermen or for the Ulster attitude 
towards other Irishmen, will take the side of Ulster against 
the Parliamentary majority which seeks to enforce such a 
claim. These are questions of fundamental right, and if 
they ave pressed to a conflict, they will divide not only 
Ireland, but England, as utterly as the great rebellion against 
the Stuarts. It is almost impossible to insist with adequate 
force upon the danger ahead without appearing to use 
the language of wild hyperbole. Civil war seems utterly 
impossible in this even-tempered country and in this broad- 
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minded age. Yet even in this danger, which seems incredible, 
England, the pioneer of popular government, is living up to 
her past. The great contentions which won freedom for 
the many from the few were settled, in part by bloodshed, 
on English soil. Democracy is working now to the other 
extreme, and men begin to ask what limits should be set 
to the power of the slightly greater number over the 
slightly less. “I ama Tory,” said the late Lord Salisbury 
in 1892, “yet I am not accepting in all their width these 
doctrines of unrestricted obedience, believing that the title 
both of Kings and Parliaments to the obedience of their 
subjects is that these Kings and Parliaments should observe 
the fundamental understanding of the compact by which 
they rule.” To thousands of Englishmen, as well as to 
Ulstermen, that belief is in question now. Is such dis- 
franchisement as Ulster is expected to accept, carried by 
such a Parliamentary majority as that which supports the 
Home Rule Bill, no more than the legitimate exercise of 
majority rule? The appeal already is to arms. If arming 
will not settle it, then blood will inevitably be shed. 

The Liberal party would have lost for ever its historic 
freedom of mind, were the whole of it now ready to push 
the constitutional issue against Ulster to extremes. A 
section of it has already shown a strong determination to 
avoid any such course, and this determination is further 
emphasized by the character of much Liberal comment 
on the Prime Minister’s last speech. The Manchester 
Guardian, which speaks from the citadel of Free Trade 
with an ability and an authority not surpassed by any of 
its Liberal contemporaries, took occasion to press for com- 
promise on the morning after the militant gathering 
addressed by the Prime Minister at Leeds. Suggestions 
with that purpose should, it declared, be made by the 
Government itself, and Ministers were exhorted “‘ not to 
let the last hours run out before they make up their minds 
on the line upon which their suggestions should proceed.”* 


* Leading article on “Mr Asquith’s speech,” Manchester Guardian, 
November 28, 
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A similar desire has been expressed by other Liberal 
speakers and writers again and again. In spite of the temper 
shown by the party stalwarts at Leeds, it is gaining ground 
as irresistibly as the gradual march of a rising tide. 
Unfortunately, the constitutional issue presented in Ulster 
cannot be disposed of by a makeshift of any kind. Amend- 
ments framed to satisfy Ulster can only aggravate the 
danger and confusion which Unionists believe to be the 
certain consequence of the constitutional compromises 
adopted in the Bill. While the Bill stands, every attempt 
to buy off Ulster must be made at the expense of consti- 
tutional principles as fundamental as those on which 
Ulster’s resistance is based. The Irish Question will not 
be settled, in this generation at least, if politicians are 
content to glue their eyes on Ulster and, in that state of 
fevered preoccupation, to patch up an opportunist truce. 
Ireland, through no fault of her own but because of her 
tragic past, has given Great Britain and herself enough 
already of the consequences of not thinking her problems 
out. Those problems cannot be taken piecemeal or (as 
diplomats say) “localized”; they also cannot be success- 
fully evaded or fudged. They spring from Ireland’s relation 
to the United Kingdom as much as from herself; and from 
that broader standpoint they must be considered as well as 
from her own. If the Bill is no solution with Ulster included 
in its scope, it cannot be a solution with Ulster simply “ cut 
out.” It will be, on the contrary, an even greater menace 
to the Constitution as a whole. Compromise, in fact, can 
do nothing for lasting peace, unless its advocates in both 
parties are prepared to open the Irish Question in all its 
bearings on the Parliamentary system of the British Isles. 


From that broader standpoint, what are the merits, and 
what the demerits, of the Bill? 

Its merits are demonstrably great. Of the four main 
aspects of the Irish question—the administrative, the 
financial, the sentimental, and the religious—it attempts 
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to deal with three. It has the valuable quality in those 
respects of accepting the material facts and meeting them 
courageously. The system of administration connected 
with Dublin Castle is swept away, and a new system 
established in harmony with Irish conditions and ideas. 
The financial dependence of Ireland upon Great Britain, 
and the interdependence of the two countries in questions 
of industrial organization and social reform, are both most 
adequately recognized. Ireland is given the benefit of 
British standards throughout; a British subsidy is guaran- 
teed, if necessary, for all time; and measures are laid down 
which seek to conserve without impairment the main 
principles of fiscal and financial control by the Imperial 
Parliament. In its general tenor the Bill is, moreover, a 
generous attempt to satisfy the claims of Irish Nationalist 
sentiment. The Parliament in College Green, and the 
Cabinet responsible to it, are equipped with all the dignities 
and appurtenances of sovereign power; and there is a larger 
bestowal of even the realities of power than any federal 
system in existence allows to a subordinate Parliament. 
Finally, by all these concessions and by the reduction of 
Irish representation at Westminster, a well-meant effort 
has been made to free British politics and the Imperial 
Parliament from the Irish obstruction which has so long 
impeded, and sometimes blocked, the progress of public 
business. 

On the other hand, the Bill has admittedly failed alto- 
gether to deal with the fourth main aspect of the Irish 
Question, the religious one; and if that had been its only 
demerit, it would still have been sufficient to make the 
Bill unworkable. In Ireland, as the preceding pages have 
endeavoured to explain, the division of the faiths goes so 
deep and stands for such a world of estrangement and dis- 
trust, that no measure which overrides it can make in our 
day for peace in either Irish or British affairs. The sug- 
gested remedies are the “ exclusion of Ulster ” or “ Home 
Rule within Home Rule.” These would prove in practice 
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exceedingly hard to arrange; the administrative difficulties 
alone, and the task of drawing an acceptable and manageable 
line between the excluded districts and the rest of Ireland, 
are almost prohibitive. But the greatest objection is that 
neither can be carried out on the basis of the present Bill 
without laying up a problem of more than the present 
complexity for future Parliaments. 

The fundamental demerit of the Bill is that, as a consti- 
tutional settlement, it is radically insecure. ‘The Bill is not, 
in theory, a federal measure. It asserts, and seeks to 
safeguard in all important clauses, the unimpaired supre- 
macy of the Imperial Government. But to most impartial 
minds it seems, in the effort to satisfy the claims of 
Nationalism, to have already carried compromise too far 
for the peace and welfare of the Mother of Parliaments, 
in which Ireland, when all is said, is to remain almost 
as closely interested as the rest of the United Kingdom. 
This danger, if it exist at all, must make itself felt, of 
course, in every provision of the Bill. It can be illustrated 
by leading features; but the sum of its effects would need 
a treatise to itself to discuss. 

First in this category of danger is unquestionably the 
constitutional appeal allowed to the Courts. The vesting 
of political power in Courts is a familiar circumstance to 
those who live under federal constitutions; but it was 
carefully avoided in the South Africa Act, and it will be an 
absolutely new factor in the Parliamentary system of the 
United Kingdom.* It is true that under the Government of 


* The following quotation, from one of those most closely concerned 
with the framing of the South African Constitution, makes the point at 
issue clear: “ In form, the draft Constitution is not unlike those of Canada 
and Australia, or even the United States; in spirit, the difference is profound. 
The three latter are federal constitutions. There are important differences 
between them, but they all conform to what Professor Dicey, in his work on 
The Law of the Constitution, has stated to be the three leading characteristics 
of federalism—the supremacy of the constitution, the distribution among 
bodies with limited and co-ordinate authority of the different powers of 
government, and the authority of the courts to act as the interpreters of 
the constitution. The South African Constitution possesses none of these 
characteristics, The Parliament of the Union, and not the Constitution, is 
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Ireland Bill Parliament will still have absolute right to alter 
Irish powers. If the Judicial Committee were to give some 
interpretation of which it disapproved, it could, in theory, 
amend the errant clause in conformity with its views. But in 
practice the power retained would certainly prove to a large 
extent illusory. To amend the Act against the will of Irish 
members at Westminster and all other members whom they 
could win to their support, against the will of a quasi- 
sovereign Parliament in Dublin, and against the verdict 
of the highest Court in the land, would be an operation 
of great political difficulty. It would be likely in any 
serious crisis, while politics remain what they are, to prove 
an absolute impossibility. 

This threat to the power of the Imperial Parliament 
is rendered particularly serious by other features of the 
Bill. Chief among these is the adoption of the principle, 
known only to the weaker federal systems, of delegating all 
powers which are not expressly retained instead of retaining 
all powers which are not expressly delegated. This was not 
done in South Africa, nor yet in Canada; and in Australia, 


the only British Dominion which adopted it, it has proved 
a constant difficulty in multitudes of ways. In the United 
Kingdom it would matter less, were Parliament’s power 
to amend the Act not likely to prove illusory. As the Bill 


supreme; power is not distributed among bodies with limited and co-ordinate 
authority, but resides ultimately in the Parliament; the Courts will have no 
more authority than they have in Great Britain to act as interpreters of the 
Constitution, It is from the principle of the supremacy of Parliament that 
flow all the fundamental differences between a federal constitution and a 
unitary constitution such as that framed for South Africa. The South African 
Parliament is not, it is true, supreme in the manner in which the British 
Parliament is supreme, because it is subject to the Jimitations which the 
British Constitution imposes upon all Colonial parliaments, and further 
because in the case of certain sections of the Constitution its plenary power 
of amendment is qualified. But in fact and in essence within South Africa it 
is all-powerful. In the case of the British Constitution the supremacy of 
Parliament has been called by Professor Dicey ‘ the clue to guide the in- 
quirer through the mazes of a perplexed topic.’ It is no less the first principle 
of the South African Constitution.” The Union of South Africa, by the Hon. 
R. H. Brand, pp. 43-4. 
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stands, however, it opens the door to a legion of complica- 
tions, and is likely to make the new system anything but 
a relief to the overwrought nerves of Westminster. 

The Joint Exchequer Board established under the Bill 
threatens a similar impairment to the most sacred of all 
Parliamentary powers, the power of the purse. The Board 
is to consist of four members, appointed two and two by 
the British and Irish Treasuries and of a chairman “ ap- 
pointed by His Majesty.” It has powers of differentiating 
between British and Irish revenue which may easily affect 
the Imperial Budget by very considerable sums; and it has 
also a certain control, which is hard to estimate, in regard 
to the differences which the Bill permits between British 
and Irish rates of duty. In appointing a chairman His 
Majesty will, of course, be guided by his Ministers; but, 
once appointed, the whole Board seems likely to enjoy an 
extra-constitutional position. The removal of any member, 
except for grave misdemeanour, must always be invidious 
to the Government, and the removal of the chairman may 
even be invidious to His Majesty. It is difficult, therefore, 
to see how Parliament can save its supremacy in finance 
from suffering some more or less serious deterioration. 
The financial provisions were from the first unpopular with 
a large and influential section of the Government’s sup- 
porters; and though one amendment has been granted 
them, there is certainly ground in what remains for very 
strong objection. 

One other feature, already touched upon, cannot be over- 
looked—the Irish representation at Westminster. Reduced 
from 103 to 42, it is both too large and too small—too large 
in so far as it gives Irishmen an unreciprocated privilege of 
interference in British local politics; too small in so far as 
the interest of Ireland in the common affairs of the United 
Kingdom remains as great as before. This latter weakness 
is shown by a clause in the Bill providing that, if the finan- 
cial provisions come up for reconsideration, the Irish 
representation shall be increased ad hoc to its present 
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figure. In itself the clause is obviously reasonable; but the 
admission that it is necessary condemns the normal 
arrangement. 

The principle of representation adopted is, in fact, a 
false principle; or rather it is a mixture of incompatibles. 
If Ireland is to remain dependent in all matters of supreme 
concern upon the Imperial Parliament, her representation 
should not be reduced at all, or only in conformity with 
some comprehensive scheme of redistribution applied to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. It is perhaps arguable 
that, if Nationalist Ireland is prepared to accept the sacri- 
fice, other people need not object to her doing so; but the 
compulsory disfranchisement of Ulster is not defensible on 
those grounds. Protestant Ulster is already under-represented 
in proportion to population in the Imperial Parliament. To 
take an extreme instance, the Unionist member for Belfast 
East represents 16,330 electors, the Nationalist member 
for Newry only 2,021. (It is owing to such inequalities that 
Ulster as a whole, in spite of the strong Protestant pre- 
ponderance, returns only 16 Unionists against 17 Nation- 
alists.) Under the Bill the representation of Ulster is 
reduced from 33 to 15; in other words, Protestant Ulster, 
already under-represented, is to be further reduced by more 
than half. According to the extreme Liberal and Nation- 
alist programme, this disfranchisement is to be forced 
upon her at the point of the sword. The case has only to 
be stated to show how serious a departure from constitu- 
tional precedent it involves. 

It becomes, however, even more unbalanced, if the 
“exclusion of Ulster ” is contemplated. Whatever else may 
happen, Ulster will not accept any reduction of her pre- 
sent representation at Westminster. That is the strongest 
point in her argument, and it is unanswerable, if Ireland 
is given anything less than colonial self-government. If, 
then, Ulster is “‘ excluded ” whole from the Bill, she will 
be sending 33 representatives to Westminster against 27 
for the whole of the rest of Ireland; even if the line is 
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drawn inside her present boundaries, she will have some 
greatly disproportionate representation. It seems inevitable 
therefore, if Ulster is “‘ excluded ” from the Bill, that the 
whole Irish representation should be restored to its present 
figure. | 

And that would prove the most impossible anomaly of 
all; for under it the constitutional compromises of the Bill 
would become absolutely menacing. Their dangers to the 
supremacy of Parliament have already been indicated. With 
the present Irish representation at Westminster unreduced 
and supported by a semi-sovereign body in Dublin, they 
would infallibly destroy the whole balance of the Consti- 
tution. 

A single concrete instance of the danger will indicate 
its extent. A strong minority of Nationalist politicians 
already openly demands that the Irish Parliament shall have 
complete control of Customs and Excise. The point is 
urged, for example, by the leader of the powerful society 
known as Sinn Fein.* The partial control over duties 
conceded to Ireland by the Bill was provided for in order to 
give the Irish Government some little further margin for 
raising revenue; but its dangers are already felt in many 
quarters, and a majority of the Liberal party insisted on 
some modification of the provision before the Bill left the 
House of Commons. The margin of the Irish Government 
is therefore now smaller than the Cabinet first thought 
necessary; yet the need of revenue is bound to grow; and 
as it grows, it must continuously reinforce the desire, 


* The Home Rule Bill Examined, by Arthur Griffith. Published by the 
** National Council.” This pamphlet reproduces a speech delivered by Mr 
Griffith to “‘a crowded meeting at the National Council Rooms, Dublin,” 
on April 21, 1912. Mr Griffith began by saying that “ they were not there 
to deal with the Bill as a final settlement or a national measure. It was neither. 
There was no finality in its provisions, considered as a measure of self-govern- 
ment.” His conclusion was that “‘ they should demand full and unrestricted 
control of the Customs and Excise, they should demand the collection of 
their own revenue, and they should demand that a power of the British 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland without reference to the Irish Parliament, 
and to alter and amend Irish Acts, should neither be exercised nor claimed,” 
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which will be heard from the first, for a separate system of 
Customs and Excise. Neither Unionists nor Liberals are 
prepared to yield to that demand, which was not wholly 
admitted even by the Primrose Committee, though it 
worked on the assumption that Ireland should have the 
largest measure of self-government compatible with her 
own interests and those of the United Kingdom. But how 
will they prevent it, and other demands of the same 
nature, from complicating British politics even worse than 
the present demand for Nationalist Home Rule? There 
will obviously be no means of preventing it, and ulti- 
mately some party will be forced to meet it, as the present 
demand has been met, in order, whatever the conse- 
quences, to escape from another prolonged Parliamentary 
impasse. 

There is a weighty warning in the Primrose Committee’s 
Report against compromises between the two legislatures 
which are left for the future to work out: 


At the original settlement there can be no parity of status between 
the parties to the contract. In fact, one of the two will not yet be in 
corporate existence. It will be merely represented by the individuals 
of whom it will eventually be composed, and by those who sympathize 
with them. The other party will be in a position of such preponderat- 
ing authority that it will practically be able to dictate the terms on 
which the settlement must be accepted, or the whole enterprise be 
foregone. At the time of revision the position will be entirely changed. 
There will then be two parties, each fully clothed with a definite 
authority, constitutionally or legally conferred, and failure to reach 
agreement will not be susceptible of any such short method of 
solution as might be resorted to at the original settlement. It follows 
that it is extremely undesirable to leave open for future determina- 
tion any questions of a kind that would demand settlement as a 
condition of the continued working on constitutional lines of the 
machinery set up in the first instance.* 


This prospective menace to the supreme authority of 
the Imperial Parliament is implicit in all the compromises 
of the Bill. It is grave enough as the Bill now stands, and 
it would be most seriously aggravated by the restoration 


* Primrose Committee Report, rp. 13 and 14. 
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of Ireland’s full representation at Westminster. It pre- 
cludes all hope that Parliament might be free from the 
shadow of Irish affairs, and it would ultimately compel a 
choice between full colonial self-government and ordinary 
provincial powers. 


Liberals and Conservatives, by the very foundations of 
their respective faiths, are equally concerned in avoiding 
a course so fatal to progressive government and peace. A 
section of each party is already showing sufficient common- 
sense to recognize that there is an aspect of Irish affairs 
which it has hitherto neglected. Unionists, or many of 
them, are willing to admit that the Nationalist ideal is 
not a Liberal manufacture; it is there, a fact of deep 
and permanent significance. Liberals, on their side, are 
beginning to confess that Ulster is not a Carlton Club 
hallucination but another hard Irish fact, as real and in- 
expugnable as the Nationalist ideal. Both parties, how- 
ever, have further yet to go, if they are to make a lasting 
settlement. They have to look, far more closely than 
either has yet done, to the constitutional bearing of their 
different Irish proposals; and they have to judge them, 
despite their Irish preoccupations, not merely by the 
local interests of Ireland but—for Ireland’s own sake as 
well as that of others—by the interests of the whole United 
Kingdom. The Constitution is the birthright of Liberals 
and Unionists alike. Whatever their differences, the basis 
of both their political creeds is the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. To gerrymander the one and jeopar- 
dize the other in the heat of a passing quarrel is surely 
such a breach as neither will allow with its own most 
cardinal article of faith. 

What is needed on both sides is a broad and thorough 
discussion of alternatives, not with merely opportunist 
motives, but with a firm determination to settle principles. 
“‘ Federalism ” has recently been much in the air. Long 
advocated by non-official enthusiasts, it received a semi- 
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official blessing from Mr Churchill at Dundee in the 
autumn of 1912—a blessing which he repeated in general 
terms from the same platform last month when advocating 
due consideration for Ulster. Lord Grey and other pro- 
minent men have also given it the imprimatur of their 
influence or of their experience, and it has run through the 
debates on the present Bill as a not unpopular but very 
vaguely apprehended ideal. 

Such treatment can never bring it into the area of 
practical discussion. If it is to help in any serious way 
towards the solution of the present impasse, public men 
must come together and decide exactly what they mean by 
it. Mr Churchill’s first speech at Dundee had one signifi- 
cant passage which is worth recalling. In discussing the 
delimitation of areas for separate provincial government, 
he pointed out that if England were treated as a single 
area, it would create a provincial legislature and executive 
so powerful that they would menace the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament; and he therefore suggested the 
division of England into two or even more provinces. 
It may be taken from this that he is not prepared to con- 
template a scheme of any kind which would disturb the 
balance of our existing Constitution. It is instructive to 
compare with this proviso some very clear conditions 
more recently laid down by Mr Austen Chamberlain in 
far the best reasoned and most constructive speech upon 
the subject yet delivered from a Unionist platform. Mr 
Chamberlain, whose words deserve quotation at length, 
gave the following account of the Unionist attitude towards 
the invitation proffered at Ladybank by the Prime 
Minister: 


Mr Asquith asked for free, frank and unfettered communications 
on the basis only that there was to be a subordinate Parliament for 
Ireland, with an executive responsible to it, that the claim of Ireland 
to prior treatment should be recognized, and that Ireland should not 
be permanently and irretrievably dismembered. . . . There is room 
within broad definitions of that kind for a great deal of conversation, 
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though whether such conversation will lead to fortunate results or 
not, he would be, I think, an unduly sanguine man who would now 
undertake to prophesy. At any rate, there is room for an honest 
attempt to avert a great national calamity, and to try whether even 
now at the eleventh hour a great national and constitutional diffi- 
culty cannot be solved by a great national settlement. But if 
we of the Unionist Party are to take part in any such settlement, if 
we are to give any kind of support, if we are even to abstain from 
doing our utmost to oppose it, there are certain principles for which 
we must seek acceptance from the other side. We cannot satisfy 
ourselves with words, we must look to facts and realities. The 
body, or the bodies, which are created must be subordinate, not 
merely in name but in nature. They must have a position 
which makes it impossible for them to rival in any degree the power 
or to dispute the authority of the Imperial Parliament at Westmin- 
ster. It is not sufficient to call that Parliament supreme— 
it must be supreme, and its supremacy must be beyond challenge; 
and the position created for the new body, or the new bodies must 
be such that none of them can aspire with the slightest hope of 
success, or the slightest encouragement, from their origin and con- 
stitution to set up claim to equal authority or to impede the common 
action of the whole State expressed through its one Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

And something more than that is necessary. It is necessary if there 
is to be any further extension of local government that all parts of 
the United Kingdom should share alike, and that condition if fulfilled 
would in itself be a great safeguard for Imperial unity. It would in 
itself be a great bulwark to the authority of the Parliament at 
Westminster, for—while it is certain that if you set up within the 
United Kingdom one separate and single Parliament, it will attempt, 
if not at once, still in the course of no long period, to model itself 
on the Imperial Parliament, to rival it, to extort from it further 
powers, to secure an ever-increasing measure of independence until 
at last it feels itself strong enough to break the last link and to claim 
separation—if you apply the extension of local government equally 
throughout the United Kingdom, you cannot have five rivals to the 
Parliament at Westminster.* 


It would be rash to press too far the resemblance of the 
two positions; but this at least is clear, that Mr Chamber- 
lain and Mr Churchill share, as well as a desire for real 
settlement, some common and important ground of 


*Mr Austen Chamberlain at Birmingham, reported in the Morning Post, 
November 21. 
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principle. When every allowance has been made for the diffi- 
culties and divisions which hold the parties apart, the fact 
remains that in these two speeches, delivered respectively 
by one of the foremost makers of each party’s policy, there 
is an avenue to settlement which moderate and far-seeing 
men in both camps might well consent to enter. It is a 
striking instance of the continuity of English public life 
that both are the sons of men who played decisive parts in 
the Home Rule controversy of their own generation. 

The details of a settlement could certainly not be worked 
out without considerable delay; but the parties would 
not necessarily take long to reach, or not reach, an 
adequate agreement on matters of principle. Principles 
would have to be fixed as soon as each attempted to define 
its own conditions. Would both, for instance, be prepared 
to accept a system of devolution on true federal principles? 
If so, some very important corollaries would at once 
become clear. Liberals, for instance, would have to abandon 
the claim of any powers for Ireland which could not in 
practice be extended to the other provinces; and if they 
sought to subdivide historic England, which has been a 
nation ever since representative government was first 
devised, they could not in the name of Nationalism force 
Ulster into the same provincial legislature as the rest of 
Ireland. Ulster, in fact, would be justified in claiming the 
same rights as Ontario, and Nationalist Ireland no more 
than the rights of Quebec. It is difficult to see how conse- 
quences of this nature, which would seem to be inevitable 
in a federal scheme, could be reconciled with one at least of 
Mr Asquith’s conditions at Ladybank. 

Both Liberals and Unionists, moreover, would have to 
accept the loss of one central feature of the British Consti- 
tution which has always been its pride. A federal system 
is impossible without a written constitution, subject to 
interpretation by Courts. In theory, the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament would, of course, be preserved; 


its power of amendment would not be removed. But in 
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practice Imperial statesmanship would have to accept the 
well-known limitations imposed on action by a written 
instrument which creates or preserves State rights. It 
would, in fact, be sacrificing in some not inconsiderable 
degree the elasticity, the power of adaptation to changing 
conditions, the flexibility in every sphere of policy and 
finance, which have hitherto characterized the central 
government of the Empire. The loss might be found 
to be small compared to the gain; but at least it should be 
studied by all parties before the change was made. 

A federal solution would not in any case be the only 
settlement compatible with the conditions at present 
stated by the English leaders on both sides; for a system of 
administrative devolution might be found to give adequate 
scope to the special needs and circumstances of Irish 
life without stereotyping the present divisions by the 
creation of two Irish legislatures. Such a system 
would have manifest advantages. It would enable Irish 
administrative requirements to be met at once, without 
committing Parliament to similar measures in other parts 
of the United Kingdom until their needs and circum- 
stances had been as fully investigated and discussed as 
those of Ireland. It would also be capable of extension 
or amendment as new circumstances suggested or new 
experience prescribed. In Ireland, in particular, these ad- 
vantages might prove the making of a unity which federalism 
would almost certainly retard. If administrative devolution 
were to follow the lines of the four Irish provinces, it could 
be adapted to an existing framework both of modern 
requirements and of historic sentiment. The four provinces, 
with the exception of one or two vagrant districts or 
counties, are geographically and historically distinct. From 
the economic standpoint, they have important separate 
interests; and they are all equally concerned to secure an 
equitable distribution of the benefits of local government, 
which should not be concentrated on Dublin alone, or even 
on Dublin and Belfast. (The dangers of such concentration 
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may be studied in the older Australian State capitals.) They 
are, moreover, equal or superior in population to a majority 
of the Canadian provinces or Australian and American States 
—Connaught, about six hundred thousand; Leinster and 
Munster, just over a million; and Ulster, a million and a 
half—and they represent the oldest divisions of government 
in Irish history. Mr Chamberlain’s scheme of Irish govern- 
ment in 1886 is understood to have been upon these lines; 
they are recommended by some modern practice and experi- 
ence; and it is very questionable whether the possibilities 
contained in them have yet been adequately discussed by 
statesmen of the front rank.* Two legislatures, one in Dublin 
and one in Belfast, would focus upon those local capitals 
all the strength of feeling which at present embroils and 
estranges the two Irish nations; they would perpetuate 
the division instead of healing it. Administrative devo- 
lution, on the contrary, beginning with provincial insti- 
tutions suited to provincial needs, would enable joint 
institutions to be built up gradually as interest dictated 
and sentiment allowed. Irish unity might even so be slow 
in reaching its consummation; but at least it would be 
travelling on the forward path. 

Nationalist sentiment, perhaps, would not be easily per- 
suaded to accept such gradual steps, and all who understand 
it would respect its sense of loss. Yet in its present state, 
desiring the benefits of union and the forms of a separate 
State, it is pursuing incompatible ideas. There is no solution 
short of colonial self-government which can satisfy the 
sentiment of Nationalism in its historic form; and reasoning 
Nationalists themselves have discovered that Nationalist 
sentiment, pushed to that length, would, for the present 
at least, only spell the ruin of the Ireland they love. 
Are they not neglecting another great moral of the con- 
temporary world when they assert that national sentiment 


* An able study of the subject has recently been published by Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, entitled Provincial Self-Government versus Home Rule, by 
* An Irish Democrat.” 
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can have full play only through certain narrow political 
forms? 

The growth of democratic institutions has stimulated 
local patriotism all over the civilized world. With the rise 
of popular government, the spread of education, and the 
rapid growth of the press, communities are more self- 
conscious than they used to be, and more inclined in conse- 
quence to emphasize the differences which minister to local 
pride. The tendency of modern politics is to that extent 
against centralization; it demands that all communities, 
small or large, shall be governed, in the matters which 
concern themselves alone, according to their own ideas. 
On the other hand, the vastly increased facilities of com- 
munication which mark the modern world are stimulating 
competition in all its forms and making for organization on 
an always larger scale. If democracy, faced by these new facts, 
has made a great discovery since the cult of little nations 
in the middle of last century, it is that local patriotism and 
self-interest are not antagonistic, but complementary and 
essential, to patriotism and self-interest of a broader kind. 
The growth of Nationalism, in its democratic form, has not 
impeded, but impelled, the formation of the great political 
systems under which a very large percentage of the smaller 
States of the early nineteenth century are now distributed; 
and the tendency is still moving irresistibly to even wider 
organization. For the world in general has discovered— 
what England and Scotland discovered in the eighteenth, 
and French and British Canada in the following century— 
that the full expression and development of national and 
race sentiment does not necessarily require, and may even 
be prevented by, the creation or maintenance of sovereign 
institutions coterminous with the older boundaries of nation 
or of race. Scotland is still Scotland, and Quebec still Que- 
bec, despite the merging of their government in the greater 
systems of the United Kingdom and of the Dominion; and 
neither could have preserved its character and special insti- 
tutions by any other course. 
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There is a luminous little passage in the talk of Goldwin 
Smith which gives his opinion upon this very point. His 
secretary, Mr Haultain, had been discussing the aggressive 
character of Scottish national sentiment, and Goldwin Smith 
took up the parable with characteristic force: 


They are bumptious, very bumptious. They try to force their 
Burns down our throats. . . . I should like to read the Scotch a lesson 
some day. As a matter of fact it was England made Scotland. Scot- 
land was divided into Highlanders and Lowlanders. The Highlanders 
were constantly marauding on the Lowlanders, and were regarded 
by the Lowlanders as thieves and robbers. Only when England 
stepped in and conquered the Highlanders was there unity in Scot- 
land. Cromwell pacified Scotland and the Act of Union did the rest.* 


Half-serious though he were, Goldwin Smith expressed 
a truth. Scottish sentiment lost nothing, but gained, by 
being merged in the larger commonwealth. Ireland is an 
island, it is true; and Scottish Highlanders and Low- 
landers were not so deeply divided by religion, or by the 
marriage policy of the Roman Catholic Church. These 
things in Ireland are part of her life; and it is useless to 
denounce that aspect of which one happens to disapprove, 
as though denunciation would somehow wither historical 
facts. “The tragedy of history,” in the great German 
saying, “is not the conflict between right and wrong, but 
the conflict between right and right.” But though the 
solid facts make Irish unity still a vision of the future and 
Irish independence an impossible dream, there is surely 
nothing in that circumstance which condemns the national 
sentiment of Catholic Ireland to waste unsatisfied. Scot- 
land at least has found scope enough for national sentiment 
within a sovereignty wider than her own boundaries, and 
Nationalist Ireland should be able to find it too. 

* What ’—said Mr Churchill, tilting at the Tariff 
Reform prescription for Irish woes—“ shall a nation take in 
exchange for its soul? Tuppence in the pound on butter? ” 


* Goldwin Smith: Life and Opinions, p. 162. 
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Did Scotland then sell her soul when she accepted the 
benefits of the larger union? Mr Churchill has not suggested 
that to his constituents at Dundee. 


The Empire has often been called in aid of late to swell 
the argument for a Nationalist solution of the Irish Ques- 
tion. Mr Asquith repeated this vague appeal at Leeds. 
Peace and order in Ireland will certainly make for new 
goodwill amongst the scattered Irish population in all 
the Dominions and in the United States; but the domestic 
Parliament of the United Kingdom will still be a domestic 
Parliament, however much it devolve its Irish cares; and it 
is not because of Ireland or congestion or lack of time, but 
because it is a domestic body and must always be so, that 
the Parliament at Westminster is unfitted for permanent 
Imperial responsibility. The domestic question of Federal- 
ism or other devolutionary expedients has nothing in fact 
to do with the question of Imperial organization, except 
that the whole Empire is necessarily interested in the good 
government of the British Isles. 

The Empire does, however, offer a wealth of rich example 
in almost every political problem which human capacity 
has yet been called upon to solve. If any people should 
understand the needs and ideals of Nationalism, it is 
assuredly the British people, who first devised the great 
instruments of popular government and have planted them 
in four new national centres within the last sixty years. In 
the latest-made of these Dominions, the Union of South 
Africa, they have faced and settled a problem of discordant 
national sentiments which no other people would have 
dreamt of settling by such means. The principle adopted 
there was to focus the new and larger national sentiment in a 
single central Parliament, while providing by extensive 
devolution to Provincial Councils for local self-government 
in provincial affairs. Thus local feeling and race-conscious- 
ness were given their proper expression, but not allowed to 
impair the greater unity of the new South African State. If 
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any sign be needed of the merit of that settlement, it may 
be found in the recent division of the South African 
Nationalist party, which shows to what extent the broad 
sentiment of South African nationalism, with its corollary 
of Imperial loyalty, is cutting across the old agglomerations 
of creed and race. 

English and Irish politicians, if they will come together, 
can find without doubt a lasting settlement of their present 
difficulties in the example of one or other of the self-govern- 
ing British communities; but no settlement can last which 
is a mere makeshift between parties or the work of one 
party alone. If national division instead of national union 
results from the course of the next few months, the 
weakening and confusing effect on Imperial policy may do 
irreparable injury to world-wide interests. In this twentieth 
century the self-governing peoples of the Empire are called 
upon to solve a problem of democratic government as vast 
and complex as it is new, upon which depends, not merely 
their own development and security, but the welfare of nearly 
four hundred millions besides, in every grade of civilization 
and every quarter of the globe. By their success or failure 
in that task there hangs, in no mere phrase, the peace and 
good order of the world. If, in the parent country of the 
British Imperial system, statesmanship can now steer no 
course but towards disintegration or civil war, the prospect 
for the future will be mean and dark indeed. 

The true method of settlement is not in any doubt. Three 
national constitutions have been framed in the last sixty 
years, under which new Dominions have been forged from 
groups of scattered and often discordant States. In each 
of these settlements—in Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa—the method has been the same. Every province, 
evety interest, every race was represented in the bodies 
which gave the settlement shape; and each is now broad- 
based upon the constituent people’s consent. 

The same method cannot be beyond the resources of 
statesmanship in these islands, where the problem is not 
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complicated by great distances or wide diversities of climate 
and race. We have only to apply to our own troubles the prin- 
ciples which our own statesmen have helped to apply and test 
elsewhere. Our responsibility is great if we fail. For the pre- 
sent, at least, we are in a special sense the trustees of the 
whole British world. Imperial interests are in the warp and 
woof of our domestic system of government, and even in 
our local politics—at least when they touch the foundations 
of the State—we have to act as men whose conduct will 
deeply affect the conditions in which the problem of Imperial 
organization will demand to be solved. For Englishmen and 
Irishmen, in face of this responsibility and against every 
lesson of their own and the Empire’s past, to press a party 
quarrel to the point of civil war is surely a folly and a crime 
from which our leaders will yet do their utmost to save 
themselves and us. 





ISLAM AND THE EMPIRE 


ITH the defeat of Turkey, the passing of Moslem 

races under the domination of Christian Powers, and 
the collapse of Persia, a vast change has come over the 
Mahomedan world. At the close of an article entitled 
“ The Balkan Crisis,” in the number of THe Rounp Taste, 
for December, 1912, the question was asked how this change 
will react upon Islam and what difficulties it portends for 
Great Britain as the ruler of more than eighty million 
Mahomedans. 

Are we about to witness the fulfilment of Mahomed’s 
prophecy, that his followers, forgetful of his teaching, would 
be driven back to the original home of their faith, but that 
then, chastened in spirit, they would arise once more and 
conquer the world? Are the millions of Mohamedans 
in India and Egypt labouring under a deep sense of 
religious injury; do they regard the British Government as 
a secret party to the conspiracy against their faith; and is 
their gaze fixed upon the day of triumph prophesied of 
old? Finally, will the defeat of the Turks create for us 
fresh difficulties of foreign policy in Arabia, in the Persian 
Gulf, and on Egyptian and Indian frontiers? 

In order to appreciate clearly the nature of the sentiment 
which agitates the Mahomedan world at the present 
day, it is necessary to review briefly the growth of the 
Empire of Islam, and to consider how far the acquisition 
of temporal power was either the purpose or the inevitable 
accompaniment of the diffusion of that faith. 
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I 


AHOMED was forty years old when, after a long 

period of inward striving and meditation, he revealed 
his prophetic mission, first to his intimate companions, and 
later to the whole community. Mecca, where he began his 
preaching, was the centre of a flourishing idolatry, and 
though at first men thought him a harmless enthusiast, later, 
as the number of his followers grew and he began to insult 
the idols and to declare the damnation of unbelievers, feeling 
against him rose high. Such government as existed in Mecca, 
however, was divided among various tribes of the Koreish 
race, to which Mahomed himself belonged, and therefore 
he was protected from actual injury by his own relatives in 
high places. Even against his adherents no really deterrent 
measures could be taken, because the whole of Mecca was 
sanctuary, and no blood might be shed there. Punishment 
took the form of imprisonment, or preferably exposure 
to the glare of the midday sun, in the hope of extorting 
recantation from the sufferer. But the persecution of the 
Prophet was sufficiently severe to drive him into exile, and 
in the thirteenth year of his mission, a.p. 622, he and his 
followers migrated from Mecca to Medina, where the new 
doctrine rapidly gained adherents. 

Mecca lay on a great trade route between Yemen and 
Petra. Its ancient commerce had indeed declined when, 
early in the Christian era, the Romans opened the sea route 
from Egypt to Yemen and the East, but the prosperity 
of the city was partly restored in the fifth century. Its pagan 
religion, which had probably come in remote ages from 
Yemen, though still strong in outward appearance, was in- 
wardly decayed by the time of Mahomed. The Magian 
religion from Persia had gained a hold upon some tribes; 
many Jews also had fled to Arabia from Roman oppres- 
sion, and every Hebrew colony was a_ proselytizing 
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centre. Intercourse with the Jews revived, if it did not 
create, the legend that the Caaba was built by Abraham and 
Ishmael. Last, but not least, Christianity had made con- 
siderable headway among the Arabs, and though as a religion 
it had not taken root in the Hedjaz, its ideas were doubtless 
well known in Mecca through the medium of commerce 
and travel. Society, moreover, was disorganized. The tribal 
system, with its family feuds and its denial of public justice, 
was breaking down. Everything was ready for a new light, 
both in religious ideas and in social customs. 

It was to such a world that Mahomed proclaimed the 
“God of Abraham ” as the one and only God, thus puri- 
fying without destroying the ancient cult of Mecca. 
Secondly, as other great teachers had done, he declared him- 
self to be the Prophet or Messenger of God, and enjoined 
the necessity of believing in and obeying all such mes- 
sengers as might, from time to time, be sent by God to 
reveal his will. Thirdly, he commanded the faithful to pray 
five times a day; fourthly, to pay the poor tax; fifthly, to 
fast in the month of Ramadan; and sixthly, to perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Mount Arafat. The fundamental 
basis of his revelation was, however, the absolute belief in 
one God, and it was this which found an echo in the hearts 
of men and ensured for Islam a vitality which no persecu- 
tion could have quenched. From a belief in the unity of 
God followed the recognition of the equality of all believers 
before God and of the responsibility of man to God for his 
works. These were the forces that disintegrated the tribal 
system and paved the way for the development of a nation. 

Mahomed’s original enterprise was probably limited to 
the conversion of Mecca, which took place eight years after 
his retreat to Medina. But he must soon have realized that 
the conquest of Arabia would be forced upon him. Even in 
the seventh year after his flight to Medina, from which dates 
the Hegira era of chronology, he is said to have sent letters 
to all known sovereigns inviting them to embrace his teach- 
ing. After the Prophet’s death, able leaders succeeded 
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him, and victory followed victory so rapidly that in forty 
years and by the early part of the eighth century Islam 
had almost reached the zenith of its glory. In Africa, 
conquest was carried as far as Morocco; in the far West 
Spain was reduced; while in the East the armies of the 
faithful penetrated as far as Multan in India and Kashgar 
on the marches of China. But the complete defeat of the 
Moors by Charles Martel stayed the advance of the 
Moslems, and from that time onward their power began to 
decline. Civil wars broke out and resulted in the transfer of 
the Khalifate from Damascus to Baghdad and the establish- 
ment of rival dynasties in Spain, Africa and elsewhere. The 
employment of Turkish mercenaries hastened the decline of 
the Saracens, and by the middle of the tenth century the 
temporal power of the Khalif was but a name and his actual 
authority hardly extended beyond the province of Baghdad. 
The substance of his empire passed, first to the Seljukian 
Turks, then to the Mongols under Zingis Khan, and finally, 
in the thirteenth century, to another Turkish tribe who 
derived from their first ruler, Othman, the dreaded name 
of Ottomans. With the rise of the Ottomans, the tide 
turned once more in favour of Islam. At one time, their 
empire included not only Asia Minor, Syria and a large 
portion of Arabia, which they still hold, but also Southern 
Russia, the Balkan peninsula and all the African shores of 
the Mediterranean. Their advance into Europe itself was 
stayed only at the gates of Vienna. The total population of 
the Ottoman dominions may have been about fifty 
millions, and the area was nearly twice that of Europe 
without Russia. Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, the power of the Ottomans began to wane 
and the process of decay has continued steadily ever since, 
until they have now been ousted from their last possessions 
in Africa and retain but a precarious foothold in Europe. 
Learned students have endeavoured to show that the 
acquisition of temporal power was neither the aim nor the 
inseparable accompaniment of the diffusion of Islam. 
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They attribute the upheaval of nations less to the sword 
of God than to natural economic causes; and they argue 
that the greatest triumphs of the Mahomedan faith were 
due, not to its victories on the battlefield, but to its great 
missionary force, which gave it an advantage over other 
religions in effecting the rapid conversion of whole com- 
munities without the use of violence. They point to the 
periodic ferments of the peoples of Arabia, to the inexorable 
need which drove them to find outlets beyond their own 
unfertile land, to the weakness of the two great neighbour- 
ing empires of Persia and Byzantium, and to the ease with 
which conquest, once begun, was pushed to the limits of 
physical domination. They urge, also, the tolerance of 
Mahomedan governors towards the religions of subject 
races; they remind us that the conversion of the population 
in Persia and in Egypt and Syria took place long after the 
subjection of these countries, while, in the Middle Ages, 
large prosperous communities of non-Mussulmans, and 
especially of Jews and Christians, existed peacefully in 
Mahomedan countries and enjoyed a protection which 
non-Christians would certainly not then have met with in 
Christian lands. 

This is a comfortable doctrine, for it leads to the inference 
that, as the sword is not the weapon of enlightenment, the 
acquisition or retention of temporal power is no part of the 
doctrine of Mahomed, and the faithful may watch the 
passing of their dominion with equanimity. Unfortunately, 
it is at variance with Mahomedan dogma and is only 
partially supported by the facts of history. Mahomed, after 
he had formed his plans for the capture of Mecca and the 
conquest of Arabia, undoubtedly thought of Islam as a 
nation and therefore as a temporal power. Each member 
of the community was to be a warrior, ready at all times 
to propagate the faith by the sword, as well as a priest 
to lead the prayers. At first paganism was the target of 
the Prophet’s wrath and vengeance, and it was part of 
his system to extend a measure of tolerance to Jews and 
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Christians, whose religion, like Islam itself, was founded 
on sacred writings. But at a later stage the precepts con- 
cerning the “ Jihad,” or Sacred War, emerged in a clearly 
defined form. Unbelievers, other than idol-worshippers, 
were to be given a choice between three alternatives— 
accepting Islam, submitting to the Moslems and paying 
tribute in return for protection, and fighting, on the 
understanding that defeat would mean the forfeit of their 
lives, the seizure of their property, and the enslavement of 
their families. 

The Khalif Omar was the first to declare the doctrine 
that in Arabia no religion but Islam should exist, and that 
the whole nation was as a weapon forged by God for the 
subjection of the world to the one Faith. But beyond the 
borders of Arabia Jews and Christians were still tolerated 
and even encouraged, since, as tribute payers, they con- 
tributed substantially to the Believers’ support. In effect, 
the inferiority of the position allotted to Christians operated 
as a strong inducement to them to change their faith. 
So long as they remained aloof, they were mulcted in special 
taxes, subject to civil disabilities and liable to fanatical 
attack. The confession of the Moslem faith, which involved 
merely the utterance of a formula, forthwith placed 
them upon a footing of complete equality with their con- 
querors, and assured them of sympathy and protection anda 
share in the temporal and eternal blessings promised by the 
Prophet. 

The toleration permitted towards Jews and Christians 
should not, however, obscure recognition of the fact that it 
was the object of Mahomed ultimately to extinguish both 
Judaism and Christianity. From the moment when, in the 
seventh year of the Hegira, Mahomed summoned the world 
to submit to the true God, the ideal of universal Islam was 
set up, and it became the duty of the faithful to “ fight 
in the ways of God, until opposition be crushed and the 
world become the Lord’s alone.” The world was regarded 
as divided into the territory of Islam and the territory of 
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War, and it was the perpetual duty of the true Moslem 
to extend the faith by combat. His zeal was stimulated by 
the certainty that success would be rewarded with the spoils 
of war, while, if he fell, the martyr’s crown would ensure for 
him in the next world all that his heart could desire. It was, 
without doubt, this doctrine of the “ Holy War” which 
swept Islam in a few years across the eastern world, and not 
merely the weakness of the neighbouring powers, nor the 
decadence of the Christian religion, nor the economic needs 
of the Arab tribes. 

When, more than two and a half centuries later, the 
tenets of Islam were crystallized into their final form and 
authoritatively recorded, the doctrine of the Holy War kept 
its pride of place, although, with time, it had lost some of its 
practical application. With changing circumstances the Jihad 
came to be regarded as an obligation theoretically laid upon 
the community as a whole, but in practice to be fulfilled only 
as circumstances might permit or demand by an appointed 
body of the faithful. The evolution of empire had in fact 
revealed other and more peaceful means for the dissemination 
of the faith. Persuasion, persecution, intermarriage, slavery, 
enrolment in the army, the seizure of children, the offer of 
material advantages to converts, all played a very prominent 
part in the growth of Islam during the long periods of inter- 
vening truce. Again, after the first fury of Mahomedan 
conquest had spent itself, it was often succeeded by a 
sort of easy and contemptuous tolerance. Within the 
Ottoman Empire, for instance, the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions of the various Christian subject races came to 
be officially recognized by the Sultan, and the Christian 
communities or millet preserved, through centuries of sub- 
jection, a measure of internal autonomy, which with the 
decay of the Ottoman power and the growth of the doc- 
trine of nationalities in the nineteenth century afforded a 
basis for the great movement towards political emancipa- 
tion from Turkish rule. In India also the first Mahomedan 
invasions swept over the peninsula in successive waves of 
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destruction, but in the course of time the Mahomedan 
rulers, often engaged in internecine warfare, were more 
and more frequently prompted by motives of political 
expediency to conciliate their Hindu subjects, to enrol 
Hindu mercenaries in their armies, and to enter into 
alliances with the Hindu princes who still retained their 
independence. This policy of enlightened tolerance reached 
its highest development under the great Moghul Emperor, 
Akbar. Under Aurangzeb a period of violent Mahomedan 
reaction set in and for a long time no further attempt was 
made to bridge the gulf between Islam and Hinduism. 

In modern times, educated and civilized Mahomedans, 
realizing that the Holy War is no longer a practical or indeed 
a desirable means of spreading their religion, explain the 
use of the sword as having been a temporary expedient 
suited only to the conditions which immediately con- 
fronted the rise of Islam. They remark that, although the 
world was primarily divided into the “ territory of Islam ” 
and the “territory of War,” yet, at a later stage, some 
Islamic countries were reconquered, and there were also 
other countries under the government of unbelievers in 
which Moslems had settled and in which their communities 
had grown and flourished. The pressure of circumstances, 
then, demanded the recognition of yet a third kind of terri- 
tory, namely, one in which Mahomedans were protected 
and permitted to practise their religion undisturbed. It was, 
and is, argued that in such a country—of which India is, of 
course, the most notable example—the idea of a religious 
crusade against the Government is impossible. The Koran 
is quoted against the doctrine of the sword: “ Let there 
be no forcing in religion; the right way has been made 
clearly distinguishable from the wrong one.” And again: “ If 
the Lord had pleased, all who are on the earth would have 
believed altogether; and wilt thou force men to be be- 
lievers?”’ Sir Saiyid Ahmad, a distinguished Indian 
reformer, argued that Mahomedanism grasped the sword, 
not to force men to become believers at the sword’s point, 
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but only to proclaim the eternal truth of the unity of the 
Godhead throughout the whole extent of the then known 
globe. According to Islam, the best and most meritorious 
act is the preaching and making known the existence of one 
indivisible God. Again, he said that, under the English rule, 
Mahomedans were not persecuted, and as the subjects 
of the British Government they were bound not to join in 
a “ Jihad ” against it. So long as Moslems could preach the 
unity of God in perfect peace, no Moslem could, according 
to his religion, wage war against the rulers of that country, 
of whatever creed they might be. Sir Saiyid Ahmad was 
more of a practical reformer than of a theologian, and many 
conservative minds looked on him as worse than unortho- 
dox; but, at all events, he was a leader of influence who was 
certain in his own mind that the purification of the Moslem 
faith and the loyalty of Moslems to the non-Moslem govern- 
ment of the country in which they lived were entirely com- 
patible objects, representing in combination the highest 
ideal towards which his co-religionists could aspire. 


II 
ad 
, hermen are in the world about 230 millions of Mahom- 
| & edans, amounting to about 154 per cent of its whole 
population. About 169 millions are Asiatics, about 59 
millions Africans, and there are about 5 millions in Europe. 
In Turkey, as formerly constituted, where Islam was the 
national religion but other religions were tolerated, there 
were 10 millions of Moslems; in Persia and Afghanistan, 
which are also independent Moslem Powers, there are, 
roughly, 12 millions; and a number of smaller, semi- 
independent communities exist in Arabia and Africa. 
About 161 millions of Mahomedans are under Christian 
rule or prote¢tion, and out of these about 81 millions are 
under Great Britain, about 60 millions are divided between 
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France and Holland, and about 16 millions are under 
Russia. Germany has 2$ millions in Africa, and three- 
quarters of a million are under Italy, Portugal and Spain. 
China rules a number estimated variously between 5 and 
30 millions. India has about 70 millions out of a total 
population of more than 300 millions. The attitude of the , 
Mahomedans of India is obviously the question which has 
the chief concern for us. 

During the whole of the great period of British expansion 
in India, from the middle of the seventeenth to the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there was never any fundamental 
antagonism between the British Power and Islam. Our 
conquests never assumed the charaéter of a crusade. Our 
armies fought as often in alliance with as against Mahome- 
dan Princes. When as a result of the long and disastrous 
reign of Aurangzeb the whole fabric of the Moghul Empire 
was tottering to its fall, it was the British who stemmed 
the rising tide of Mahratta power and rescued the enfeebled 
successors of Akbar from the grasp of the victorious Hindus. 
No doubt the Moghuls were made to pay heavily for our 
protection, but we showed the same scrupulous respect for 
the religious susceptibilities of the Mahomedan as for those 
of the Hindu population. 

Though the more remote causes which brought about the 
great upheaval of the Indian Mutiny were to a great extent 
political rather than religious, it may be admitted that it 
was the apprehension of interference with their religion that 
precipitated the final explosion amongst Mahomedan as 
well as Hindu sepoys. From the fact that the Mutiny raged 
mainly round the walls of Delhi, over which floated the 
standard of the last descendant of the Moghul Emperors, 
and in the dominions of the Mahomedan ex-king of 
Oudh, which were the latest addition to the British pos- 
sessions in India, it was at once assumed that the movement 
was essentially or mainly a Mahomedan movement in which 
the disaffected elements amongst the Hindus had only 
played a subordinate part. A closer study of that_page of 
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history has to a great extent refuted that assumption. The 
Mutiny was planned and controlled rather by Hindus than 
by Mahomedans, and though Hindus as well as Mahome- 
dans were prepared to rally round the phantom king of 
Delhi as a figure head, the Hindu revolutionists of the 
present day are on fairly solid ground in claiming the 
Mutiny as a political rebellion against alien rule rather 
than as a religious war. How little the Mahomedans who 
took part in the Mutiny can have been swayed by any 
considerations affecting the interests of Islam outside 
India is shown by the fact that the British Power against 
which they turned their arms had only recently emerged 
from a long and costly struggle in defence of the Turkish 
Empire. 

It was certainly not until long after the Mutiny that the 
Mahomedans of India were brought into touch with Con- 
stantinople as a seat of spiritual sovereignty which not only 
appealed to their religious sympathies, but actually claimed 
their religious allegiance. The attractive idea of uniting all 
Moslems, whatever their political or sectarian affinities, in a 
common league for mutual defence and betterment has, of 
course, been frequently present to the Mahomedan mind. 
In Europe, Africa and Asia one Mahomedan State after 
another saw itself threatened in the course of the nine- 
teenth century by the Infidel, and various Mahomedan 
reformers preached the union of Islam as the only way 
of arresting the growth of European domination. But 
Abdul Hamid was the first Sultan to realize the value of 
Pan-Islamism as a political weapon against Europe. Whilst 
the Russo-Turkish war had left the Turkish Empire muti- 
lated and bankrupt, the incompetence of his immediate 
predecessors, and the palace revolution to which he him- 
self owed his throne, had materially impaired the authority 
of the Sultanate. His resourceful mind saw in the exploita- 
tion of the spiritual sovereignty of the Khalifate, which the 
Turkish Sultan had inherited centuries before with the 
conquest of Egypt from the last of the Abbasid Khalifs, 
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a possibility of compensating the losses of the Sultanate 
in the temporal domain. The palace of Yildiz became the 
centre of an active propaganda throughout the Mahomedan 
East. Emissaries were sent out to India and a paper called 
Peik Islam was specially printed for circulation among 
Indian Mahomedans. Along the North-West frontier and 
in Upper India, Abdul Hamid’s influence made itself 
appreciably felt. In some mosques his name was actually 
introduced into the Friday prayer, and the successes of the 
Turkish armies in the Greek war of 1897 were at least one 

Ps the contributory causes of the Tirah rising of 1898. 
Apart too from the Sultan’s Pan-Islamic propaganda, the 
increasing facilities of intercourse between Europe and India, 
the spread of education and the growth of the vernacular 
press, stimulated the interest taken by Indian Mahome- 
dans in the great world movements outside India, which 
directly or indirectly affected the future of IslamgTheir 
sympathy not unnaturally went out to their co-religionists 
whose political independence was waning and disappearing 
in Egypt, in Tunis, in Morocco, in Persia, and even in 
Turkey, the one Mahomedan Power which had succeeded 
in ranking as almost the equal of the great Christian Powers 
of Europe. 

Nevertheless, the profoundly disturbing effect which the 
recent misfortunes of Turkey have had upon Indian Maho- 
medans has undoubtedly exceeded the anticipations of 
many very careful and experienced observers} The pages of 
newspapers, both vernacular and English,“have for a long 
time past been full of letters and articles lamenting the 
downfall of Islamic dominion, charging Great Britain with 
perfidious betrayal of her trust as the guardian of Mahome- 
dan rights, and summoning all Moslems to unite in de- 
fence of their sacred religion. During the Balkan war, 
speeches, frequently inflammatory, and in some cases actually 
seditious, were delivered to large and sympathetic audi- 
ences. Resolutions were passed urging the Turks to continue 
the war to the bitter end, advocating a boycott of European 
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goods, and animadvertingseverely on the policy followed by 
the British Government) In particular, Mr Asquith’s speech 
regarding the recovery of Salonika by a Christian Power 
aroused acute a) The ignorant thought it a 
menace; the considerate felt that it betrayed an extra- 
ordinary lack of sympathy with feelings that should have 
been respected. Subscriptions were raised for the Turkish 
Relief Fund, the Red Crescent Societies, and for the 
purchase of Ottoman Treasury Bonds, and the call was 
geneiously and even fanatically responded to. In one 
important city the doctors of religion were temporarily 
prevailed upon to deliver a “fatwa” in favour of the 
boycott of European goods. 

/ A sane and statesmanlike letter, addressed by the Aga 
Khan to a Bombay newspaper in February last, acted 
momentarily as a cold douche to inflamed public sentiment, 
He pointed out that irresponsible advice from Indian 
Moslems to Turkish statesmen could be nothing but a cruel 
addition to their already heavy burdens, and that it was 
easy to bid others fight for the honour of Islam while en- 
joying oneself the serene comforts of peace and prosperity. 
‘He gave it as his opinion that the future of Turkey must be 
in Asia and not in Europe, and that the best hope for 
Turkey must lie in England’s friendship. Consequently, he 
regarded it as the duty of the Moslems of India to say or 
do nothing which might weaken England’s confidence in 
Islam and in the loyalty of her Mahomedan subject}. The 
letter, no doubt, represented the views of many educated 
and sensible Moslems, and it was well received in some 
important quarters. On the whole, however, it met with 
severe and heated criticism, both from the Moslem press 
and from public speakers. The All-India Moslem League, 
of which the Aga Khan himself was the principal founder, 
at its last meeting in Lucknow, disregarded his advice. 

To the casual observer, therefore, it might well appear 
that Indian Moslems are labouring under a deep sense of 
religious injury, and that they bitterly resent the part 
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played by the British Government in connexion with 
Turkish and Persian affairs. But, as often in India, it is 
doubtful to what extent the effervescence which appears 
on the surface indicates what is really going on below. The 
thoughts of the great mass of Mahomedans are moulded 
by the words of the village mullah and by the commands 
of Pirs, to whom multitudes owe obedience, but who hardly 
ever come in contact with Europeans: the press and the 
platform have but a temporary and superficial influence. 
All that we really know is that the Moslem, and especially 
the uneducated Moslem, has a firm belief in the proud 
destiny of Islam as a temporal power. Though it may be 
the inscrutable will of Allah that many Moslems should 
inhabit lands ruled by the unbeliever, yet the survival of 
Moslem kingdoms is, in itself, a comforting assurance of the 
might of Islam, an evidence of its past glories, and a pledge 
that the day will come when the path of conquest may once 
more be trodden. 

It is natural, then, that the disruption and decay of the 
Moslem kingdoms should be a cause of mortification and 
grief to Indian Moslems. It does not, however, seem 
entirely natural that sorrow and wounded pride should 
find such violent expression as has been given to them in the 
press and in the mouths of public speakers. The tribulations 
of Turkey and Persia are a matter for private grief to every 
true Moslem in India. They are fair subject for mourning 
in the mosque, and they carry a stern message of warning 
against the dangers of pride, corruption and inefficiency. 
But they do not afford any just ground for resentment 
against the British Government, and educated Mahome- 
dans are well aware of this. And there are good reasons 
for thinking that the resentment which has found expres- 
sion has been artificially fanned for political ends, entirely 
unconnected with religion, that it has no reality or vitality, 
and is not likely to demonstrate itself in any practical 
manner. 

In order rightly to understand the nature of the agitation 
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which has been set on foot, it is necessary to glance briefly 
at local Indian politics. The position of Moslems with 
reference to Hindus and their attitude towards the Govern- 
ment was described in an article in Tue Rounp Taste for 
May, 1911. When the educated Moslem community at last 
began to realize their corporate existence, they set them- 
selves at first to inculcate among their co-religionists an 
enlightened loyalty to British rule, to preach the gospel of 
tolerance, and to provide facilities for intellectual develop- 
ment. Some more adventurous and hasty spirits already 
showed, it is true, a disposition to cast in their lot on 
national lines with the “ advanced” Hindus, represented 
by the Indian National Congress whose goal was self- 
government for India, if not actual emancipation from 
British rule. But the great majority accepted the teachings 
of Sir Saiyid Ahmad and looked to co-operation with the 
British rulers of India as the best means of securing the 
position and interests of their community within the Indian 
Empire. They realized that the Hindu community, which 
far outnumbered them in population, had gained a long 
start in the race for place and power by their ready assimi- 
lation of Western ideas and Western education; and they 
saw that unless they themselves could consolidate their 
forces and recover lost ground, Hindu ascendancy would be 
firmly established under British rule, and their function 
in the State would be that of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

By painful and slow endeavour they redressed the balance 
to some extent. They established a University college at 
Aligarh which produced a steady stream of youths who 
bore the hall-mark of good education and sound moral 
teaching, and who not only made their way in Government 
service and in the professions, but became themselves 
missionaries of education among their co-religionists. When 
the Legislative Councils were enlarged by Lord Morley, 
Mahomedans pressed for the privilege of separate repre- 


sentation, and secured it. The concession was a cause of much 
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disappointment and apprehension to the Hindus, who saw 
in the principle of special treatment for Moslems the thin 
end of a wedge which might some day endanger the safety 
of the structure which they had been at such pains to rear. 
They, forthwith, began to tempt Moslems towards the 
United India fold, they deplored the disunion of peoples 
rightly struggling to be free, and they propounded the idea 
of a joint conference to discover a common basis of action. 
The Mahomedans were bound to respond in order to 
avoid a semblance of narrow-minded recalcitrance; but 
neither party was really inspired by any desire or hope of 
eradicating their mutual differences, which are deep-seated 
in the racial and religious instincts of both. 

The grant of a sectarian University was considered 
another great victory for the Moslems, but their leaders 
experienced a painful disillusionment last year, when the 
decision of the Secretary of State was made known, that the 
proposed University should not have powers of affiliating 
colleges in other towns, that it should be essentially a local 
teaching and residential university, that the Viceroy should 
not be Chancellor, and that the Government of India 
would retain large powers of control. This decision dashed 
to the ground the hopes of the leaders for the establishment 
of a powerful Mahomedan association under the direct 
protection of the Viceroy, which, in the guise of an educa- 
tional institution, would exercise great influence in political 
and social matters for sectarian ends. So keen was the disap- 
pointment that a proposal was actually urged by some 
enthusiasts for the transfer to the Turkish War Fund of the 
30 lakhs collected for the University. The suggestion was, 
no doubt, inspired rather by irritation against the Govern- 
ment than by a genuine sentiment of devotion to Islam, but 
the fact that it could find any acceptance at all illustrated 
the bitterness of feeling which was evoked. It is no matter 
for surprise that the more advanced and ambitious members 
of the Moslem party were seething with discontent and 
wounded /pride, and only too ready to be persuaded that 
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the Turkish reverses, Sir Edward Grey’s policy in Persia, 
Mr Asquith’s Guildhall speech, the revision of the partition 
of Bengal, and the refusal to grant them an uncontrolled 
university were all part of a deep-laid scheme for the 
repression of Islam. 

The Hindus had not been slow to take advantage of the 
situation. Some years ago when Tilak was conducting his 
campaign of sedition in the Deccan, he had thought to 
enlist Mahomedan support by charging the British Govern- 
ment, on the strength of the Anglo-French agreement of 
1904, with having entered into a conspiracy with France 
for the final subjugation of Islam in Morocco as well as in 
Egypt. Tilak failed, but the Hjndu Nationalists never forgot 
the lead he had given them] Whenever Mahomedan feeling 
was alarmed by events outside India in which the British 
Government was more or less directly concerned, whether 
in North Africa or in Persia or in Turkey, the Hindu poli- 
ticians spared no efforts to intensify its bitterness and to 
proclaim their own passionate solidarity with their Mahome- 
dan fellow-countrymen. As soon as hostilities broke out last 
autumn in the Balkans, they acclaimed Turkey as the 
champion of Asia against Europe. Their orators and news- 
papers stimulated the boycott movement, hinted their 
readiness to subscribe to the Turkish Relief Fund, and 
offered clamant sympathy to the misused and misunder- 
stood Moslem.) They judged that the time was ripe for 
spreading the’ net once more in sight of the bird, and 
the result of their endeavours is seen in the tone of the 
presidential speech at the last meeting of the All-India 
Moslem League, and in the nature of the resolutions 
passed at it. The League has adopted what is described 
as a “‘ New Constitution,” under which its first object is 
declared to be “ the maintenance and promotion among the 
people of the country” (instead of, as formerly, “ among 
Indian Mussulmans ”) of feelings of loyalty “towards the 
British Crown” (instead of, as formerly, “ towards the 
British Government”). The substitution of the words 
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* British Crown ” for “ British Government” is, of course, 
a mere device for covering with a semblance of righteousness 
a more unrestrained criticism of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India and of His Majesty’s Ministers. The second 
object of the Constitution is “ the protection and advance- 
ment of the political and other rights of the Indian Mussul- 
mans.” The third object is intercommunal union and 
co-operation, and the fourth is the attainment, under the 
gis of the British Crown, of “ a system of self-government 
suitable for India.” Two resolutions were passed by the 
League expressing severe disapproval of the policy followed 
by the British Government with reference to Turkey and 
Persia. The members present intimated that they viewed 
with great dissatisfaction the open expression of sympathy 
by responsible Ministers of the Crown with the Balkan 
States in their unrighteous war against Turkey, and they 
also respectfully urged upon the British Government the 
immediate need of using its good offices to persuade 
Russia to evacuate Northern Persia, having regard to the 
intensity of Moslem feeling in India caused by the occasional 
violence of the Russian troops. 

The real significance of the proceedings is indicated in 
the seventh and most important resolution, which depre- 
cates all mischievous attempts to widen the unfortunate 
breach between Hindus and Moslems, and hopes that the 
leaders of both sides will periodically meet together to 
restore the amicable relations prevailing between them in 
the past, and to find a modus operandt for joint and concerted 
action on questions of public good. The bird would appear 
to have entered the net, and Hindus were no doubt jubilant 
over their success. 

But it may be doubted whether the success was not more 
apparent than real. No outpourings of imaginative oratory 
can obscure the clear issues between Hindus and Mahome- 
dans, or disguise the fact that, if self-government is ever 
achieved in India without resort to force, it will be a Hindu 
Raj with a weak Mahomedan minority in perpetual opposition. 
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Moslems cannot for many years to come, if ever, refrain 
from the slaughter of cows for food and sacrifice; they are at 
heart loath to agree to the institution of simultaneous ex- 
aminations in England and India for the Civil Service, in 
which they would stand a poor chance in competition with 
Hindus; they are naturally opposed to the bestowal of ap- 
pointments in proportion to numerical strength; and they 
must continue to push for the concession of separate repre- 
sentation on local bodies, not only as a natural corollary of 
the privilege already won on the Councils, but as an obvious 
means of entrenching themselves further. 

It is probable that the Hindus and Moslems are really as 
far from a real understanding now as they have been at any 
moment in modern times. It is even conceivable that the 
relations between the two communities may become 
strained to breaking-point at no distant date. A robust 
declaration was made some months ago by a Moslem leader 
in Sind, who had popularly been regarded as an adherent 
of the Congress. He said that, in his opinion, the time was 
very far distant when Moslems could stand on an identical 
political platform with Hindus. Their immediate need was 
to educate themselves. They must be Moslems first and 
anything else they liked afterwards. This advice, no doubt, 
accords with the best interests of Moslems, and it will 
probably prevail in the long run. There is a wide field of 
duty in which Hindu and Moslem can work side by side for 
the advancement and well-being of India, and every one 
must hope that the two communities will co-operate whole- 
heartedly with one another in every legitimate enterprise 
for the good of the country or for the welfare of either 
party. But if the Moslems adopt the aggressive nationalism 
of the Hindu extremists, they are setting their feet in the 
pathway to destruction. Their policy of splendid isolation 
has stood them in good stead and has procured important 
and merited concessions for them. If they abandon that 
isolation, they will obtain little in return. 


Soon after the last meeting of the Moslem League it 
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became apparent that those who had taken part in it 
represented especial interests and were not entitled to 
speak on behalf of the great body of their co-religionists. 
The older members of the league deplored the capture of 
their organization by clever but unbalanced young men; 
they felt that the league was drifting into stormy seas, and 
began to consider the possibility of founding a new associa- 
tion more in touch with real Mahomedan feeling and with 
a constitution more adapted to their practical needs. 

But at the moment when it seemed likely that a healthy 
reaction might set in there occurred the deplorable incident 
of the Cawnpore mosque. For the purpose of constructing 
a new road through the quarter of Cawnpore known as 
Machli Bazar, it was found necessary to acquire a small 
portion of the mosque premises and to remove a washing 
place which had occupied the site, from the eastern to 
the northern wall of the mosque, without expense to the 
mosque or inconvenience to worshippers. Full publicity 
was given to the proposal in accordance with usual 
procedure and no objections were at first raised, but at 
a late stage of the proceedings protests, engineered by 
agitators, began to be heard, local feeling became in- 
flamed, and, after the demolition of the building in 
question had been carried out, a riot took place which in- 
volved considerable loss of life. 

There can be no doubt whatever that, in normal circum- 
stances, there would have been no local opposition to the 
scheme. Similar arrangements for a slight alteration in the 
structure of a mosque had been readily accepted by 
Mahomedans elsewhere, and the fact that the alteration 
was required in the public interest and not for private 
advantage was sufficient to disarm opposition even from 
the most orthodox quarter. The younger Mahomedan poli- 
ticians, however, saw in the situation an opportunity for 
self-assertion and they raised the cry of “ Insult to Islam,” 


recking nothing of the power of the forces which they were 
letting loose. 
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The Mahomedan religion must always contain the spark 
of fanaticism, and it is easy enough to fan it to a flame in 
the breasts of ignorant men. The blame for what occurred 
must be assigned not to those who took part in the riot 
but to those who instigated it by their misguided policy and 
intemperate oratory. 

The Viceroy visited Cawnpore on October 14 and 
announced his decision that the washing place of the 
mosque should be rebuilt in the same relative position as 
before but upon an arcade above the pavement of the 
new road. He also intimated that the prosecution of the 
persons charged with rioting would be abandoned. 

His Excellency’s decision has been acclaimed by the 
majority of Mahomedans, but the Forward Party naturally 
interpret as a sign of weakness the clemency which has been 
shown to the offenders and claim that their methods have 
been crowned with success. The whole incident has 
strengthened the hands of the younger politicians and by 
widening the breach between them and the moderates has 
contributed to the resignation of H.H. The Aga Khan 
from the leadership of the league in India and of Mr Ameer 
Ali from the presidentship of the London branch. 

But a reaction will inevitably set in as the Mahomedan 
community begin to realize the disastrous results and 
dangerous tendencies of the policy of the new party. 
There is every hope that in time a new Moslem League 
will arise from the ruins of the present one, established 
perhaps upon a broader basis and inspired with a keener 
perception of the growing needs of Indian Mahomedans, 
but still preserving intact the old ideals, namely, the main- 
tenance of concord among the different communities of 
India, the promotion of the general interests of the country 
in concert with the other Indian communities, and the 
advancement, by all constitutional and loyal methods, of the 
special interests of the Mahomedan subjects of the King. 

For the moment, the great mass of the people are like 
sheep without a shepherd. The Aga Khan has many of the 
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qualities required for leadership, and when he speaksit is with 
the voice of a statesman. But he is not sufficiently in touch 
with the mass of the people, he is frequently away from 
India, and has too many preoccupations to enable him to 
devote himself exclusively to the cause of Mahomedanism in 
India. The Nawab of Rampur and the Raja of Mehmudabad, 
though influential, have not displayed capacity; the Nizam 
of Hyderabad shows no sign of interest; the Begum of 
Bhopal, who could lead, does not aspire to; and the Aligarh 
school has produced no commanding personality since 
Nawab Mushtaq Hussein withdrew from affairs. Yet the 
time cries out for a leader. When he appears, there is hope 
that he will be obeyed with fervour and loyalty. 

To sum up, Mahomedan feeling has undoubtedly been 
stirred by recent events, but it has been inflamed and 
exploited by democrats and politicians for political ends. 
The success which the Hindus have achieved is ephemeral, 
and they will probably reap little real advantage from their 
excursion into Mahomedan country. Local concerns, 
after all, chiefly determine men’s actions. For the Indian 
Moslem who keeps a watch upon politics the cardinal fact 
is that his party is outnumbered and out-distanced by the 
Hindus. Alliance with them against the British Government 
could only lead to disaster. 

But, conceding that the present ebullition of feeling will 
subside and that the Moslem Press and all thinking Mahome- 
dans will, once more, realize that the old policy of loyalty to 
the British Government is best, can we feel assured that the 
ignorant millions of Mahomedans in India would never 
respond by fanatical risings or organized revolution, if a 
“ Jihad ” were to be proclaimed by an independent Maho- 
medan Power? The only authority who could conceivably 
summon Indian Mahomedans to join in a Holy War 
against the infidel is the Sultan of Turkey. As Khalif, or 
Vicegerent of the Prophet on earth, he is nominally the 
spiritual and temporal head of the Sunnis, to which sect 
fifty out of the seventy millions of Moslems in India belong. 
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Every Friday, in Sunni mosques, the blessing of Allah is 
supposed to be invoked upon the Khalif in the Address 
called “ Khutba,” with a view to reminding Moslems of 
their allegiance. Is it likely that, in the almost unthinkable 
event of a Holy War being proclaimed by the Khalif, 
Indian Moslems would be so stirred as to raise the banner 
of revolt, forgetful alike of their loyalty to the British 
Government and of the fact that, so far as their material 
interests are concerned, they would have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by rebellion? 

There is no doubt that the answer is in the negative. As 
a matter of fact, the Khalif is but a name to Indian Sunnis, 
and he could never exact allegiance from them. In many 
mosques in India, his name or title is never mentioned in 
the “ Khutba,” and a blessing is merely invoked on “ the 
giver of justice, the lord for the time being.” The Nizam 
of Hyderabad, the greatest Moslem State in India, is a far 
more potent personality than the Khalif among Hydera- 
bad Moslems, and he is never likely to proclaim or coun- 
tenance a Holy War against the British Government. The 
Shiahs, of whom there are many millions in India, do not 
recognize the Khalif at all and would be more likely to 
fight against him than for him. We have referred already 
to the doctrine enunciated many years ago by Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad and other Moslem leaders, to the effect that British 
India and other countries in which Moslems can practise 
their religion undisturbed are not included in the “ terri- 
tory of War.” Whatever doubt there may be as to the 
strict orthodoxy of Sir Saiyid’s arguments, there can be 
none as to the practical validity of his conclusions; and the 
doctrine that there shall be no Holy War against the non- 
Moslem rulers of any country in which Moslems can preach 
Islam in perfect peace, although it is not Mahomed’s, is 
nearly as immutable as any doctrine of his. Isolated 
fanatical outbreaks may of course occur at moments of 
religious excitement, but subjects of a reasonably well- 
governed State do not combine to revolt without some 
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strong incentive, and so long as Indian Moslems enjoy 
their religious privileges under the protection of the 
Government of India they will never join with Moslems 
in other lands in a campaign of militant Pan-Islamism. 

The following extracts from a letter written by a respected 
Haji put the matter well: 


That ruin, which has been done or is going to be done to the 
Mahomedans for some years past in regard to the reduction of 
their kingdoms, is such that they should shed tears of blood for it, 
and apparently there is no doubt that it cannot be remedied now. 
Some of our papers, the number of which is increasing, and also the 
majority of our onlookers and brothers, are of opinion that the real 
cause of the destruction of Mahomedans is Europe or the Christian 
religion; but our old opinion, which we hold still, is against this, 
as we think that the real cause of their destruction among other 
kingdoms, or in the capacity of subjects, is their being backward in 
knowledge and prudence. Now, it is the time of knowledge and science, 
and the strength has come from hands and arms into minds, and 
therefore victory and: ruling require a powerful head and not merely 
those who have strong minds and bodies. The result of this is that 
Mahomedans should be dispossessed, despised, and that educated 
nations overcome them. It is not a human decision which can be 
reversed, it is rather Godly judgment, and should be borne patiently 
by every one; for it is impossible to find fault with it. Our advisers 
at this critical time advise us for Moslem union and Pan-Islamism. 
Probably they do not know what they say. If our advisers know that 
there is no sympathy in the Moslems of the world, their knowledge 
is not right, as there is no doubt that every Mahomedan feels 
sympathy and sorrow for his fellow-brother at whatever far-away 
distance i:e may be. Therefore no further advice is required: and if 
their aim is that all Mahomedans may become blind in prejudice, 
we will clearly say that God’s curse may be on their advice. 


Ill 


HE melancholy progress of events in Persia does not 
shed much light on the problem of the destiny of 
Islam. Shi’ism, the official religion of Persia, is perhaps more 
fanatical than Sunnism, but its vehemence is directed 
rather against its rival sect than against other religions. 
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The problem of Persia is purely political. Persia has sub- 
sisted in a miraculous manner throughout the ages. Some- 
times she has expanded her borders into vast empires, 
often she has suffered invasion, and often her territories have 
been cleft into antagonistic states, but always she has 
weathered the storm, and to-day she still keeps afloat, bat- 
tered and derelict hulk though she be. It was Persian art 
which expressed in stone the inspiration of Islam, and it is 
to Persia that Islam owes much of her ancient culture and 
literary development. Now it seems that the end must 
come. The administration moves in a vicious circle of 
corruption, inefficiency, and weakness. Russia is, perforce, 
tightening her hold on the northern provinces, and the 
south is a robbers’ paradise. Great Britain has striven hard 
to maintain Persian independence, while keeping step with 
Russia; and but for her efforts and for the loans which the 
two Powers have advanced, the country would long ago 
have sunk in an abyss of bankruptcy and disorder. But the 
wheel has almost come full circle, and our last slender 
hope of evading the unwelcome responsibility of inter- 
vention is that the Swedish gendarmerie may work miracles. 
If they fail to do so, Persia will have reached the end of 
her desperate course, and a new era will commence which 
may involve the disappearance of another Moslem kingdom 
from the map. But whatever the future of the country 
may be, Persian Mahomedans will lend no ear to Pan- 
Islamic doctrines and will take no part in any Sunni move- 
ment for the regeneration of Islam. 

The fate of Persia must always remain a matter of deep 
concern to the British Empire. Until now we have with 
reasonable consistency left her very largely to her own 
devices. We have given back the few islands and other 
scraps of Persian territory which we seized for military 
purposes long ago. To-day we hold no Persian soil save 
the land surrounding a cable station on the island of 
Henjam, and a few square miles on the adjacent island of 
Kishm. Our sphere of influence, as delineated by the Anglo- 
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Russian Convention, is largely desert, is very thinly popu- 
lated, and looks imposing only on a map. We have done very 
little within its borders. As was shown by Lord Curzon in 
the House of Lords debate on July 28, the sphere was devised 
without much regard to our material interest. The trade 
routes by which our merchandise is carried into the interior lie 
chiefly in the neutral sphere, and traverse mountain passes 
which, if not high, are extraordinarily difficult. They are 
infested with banditti, and law and order have alike almost 
lapsed along these rugged tracks. The trade, which has 
greatly dwindled through lawlessness, was never really 
valuable enough to justify intervention in order to save it. 
Why, then, may it still be necessary for Great Britain to 
overcome her reluctance and intervene in Southern Persia? 

The reason is that if we do not do so some one else may. 
The neutral sphere presents dangerous possibilities, for 
while it remains an undenominated area some other 
Power may at any moment seck to redress a real or fancied 
outrage upon foreigners in Southern Persia. We cannot per- 
mit the intrusion of others, because the appearance of 
another Power on the shores of the Persian Gulf, or at its 
entrance, would immediately convey to the people of India 
a new and vivid impression of the instability of British rule. 
For three hundred years we have kept the peace in the Per- 
sian Gulf. We helped the Persians to drive the Portuguese 
from Hormuz. We stayed in the Gulf for purposes of trade, 
but always at the back of our activities lay the conviction 
that a rival nation in this inland sea might menace our 
position in India. We suppressed piracy and slavery because 
it was imperative to our purpose that the Gulf should be 
free from strife and disorder. We have bound ourselves to 
maintain our supremacy by repeated emphatic declarations. 
If we were ousted now, if we were to share our predomin- 
ance with others, India would rightly regard our abdication 
of our exclusive claims as the presage of impending downfall. 
The need to protect ourselves against attack from the 
direction of the Persian Gulf is imperative enough, but the 
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necessity to fulfil, if need be, our minatory declarations against 
intruders is absolutely vital. ‘To permit the world to conclude 
that these were empty threats might undermine our whole 
position in the East. They were not blustering fulminations, 
but were the outcome of a clear recognition that the Gulf 
must be dominated by Great Britain alone if our safety in 
India is to remain assured. Sixty years ago we invaded South- 
ern Persia in order to terminate the siege of Herat, which 
threatened to destroy the value of Afghanistan as a buffer 
state. We did these things, not in the interests of Persia or 
Afghanistan, but for the protection of our own rule in India. 
The need for the maintenance of such a policy is still more 
exigent to-day. It is, however, a policy full of risks, which are 
only exceeded by the greater risk of leaving Persia to become 
the prey of others. The military dangers of intervention 
in Southern Persia need not be dwelt upon here. A far more 
unpleasant prospect is that widespread British intervention 
would probably be bitterly resented by the Mahomedans 
of India. The lot of Turkey arouses their compassion, but 
Persia is nearer their own doors and interests them more 
closely. 

Mahomedans in the small state of Afghanistan need not 
be expected to show much sympathy with the larger move- 
ments in Islam. An Oriental ruler seldom rejects straight- 
away the hand that offers gifts, and His Majesty the Amir 
was too astute not to respond graciously to the advances 
which were at one time made to him from Constantinople. 
The loan of Turkish officers to drill his troops was in fact 
quite acceptable to him. But he is far too sensible of 
the precariousness of his own position to lend official 
countenance to any Pan-Islamic doctrine. The remoter 
tribes within his kingdom reveal less disposition to bow to 
the authority of Kabul. The Afghan Army is not so efficient 
as was once supposed, and King Habibullah does not play 
with fortune. He has never emulated the later tendencies 
of his father, who once issued an academic commendation 
of the theory of “ Jihad.” Afghanistan continues to ask for 
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nothing better than to remain within her own ring fence, 
and though her intrigues north and south of the Khyber 
have sometimes been tortuous, their limited significance is 
well understood at Simla. 

In Egypt the broad essentials of the situation are much 
the same as in India, and much the same conclusion 
applies. The Nationalist agitation did not penetrate far 
below the surface. It was stirred up by the Sultan’s Pan- 
Islamic propaganda and it gained advantage from the mis- 
takes and indiscretions of politicians and the native press, 
but it never laid hold on the mass of the people, for the 
reason that they had no real grievances and were too com- 
fortable to be discontented. 

Our position in Egypt can always be contemplated with 
calmness, unless it is menaced from without. We are able at all 
times to deal swiftly with internal political excitement, even 
should it be reinforced by the binding influence of religious 
fervour. Egypt is a narrow, compact country, and its system 
of communications is rapid. The people are still naturally 
docile, and the “ Young Egyptian” party has few effective 
characteristics save fluency in denunciation. It does not inter- 
pret the feelings of the peasantry save at rare moments of care- 
fully organized excitement. Nevertheless, there is no room for 
doubt that Lord Kitchener was sent to Egypt at an oppor- 
tune moment. The populace in the large cities and towns was 
somewhat out of hand, and the nervousness of the foreign 
residents of Cairo and Alexandria was not entirely unwar- 
ranted. The advent of Lord Kitchener produced an instant 
effect. His success as Agent proves once again that a 
Mahomedan people will respond readily to firm but sym- 
pathetic control. His firmness has been taken for granted 
in Egypt, as well as in England, and he has not often 
been compelled to emphasize it. The sympathetic side of 
his personality was less understood, because until recently 
civil administration has not been his principal concern; 
yet in Egypt this side has been very evident. Just as 
the enlargement of the Councils in India relieved the 
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most potent grievances of loyal Indians, so the political 
reforms recently carried out in Egypt will paralyse such 
agitation as is not avowedly revolutionary. The merging 
of the General Assembly and the Legislative Council in 
one comprehensive representative body, with greatly 
increased powers, and a novel and effective system of 
election, is a substantial enlargement of liberties. It fur- 
nishes a reasonable response to the political aspirations of 
the Egyptians. The religious aspect of the propaganda of 
the Egyptian Nationalists was never very real. 

When the borders of the Sahara are crossed, how- 
ever, we are once more in touch with Pan-Islamism as a 
recurrent disturbing force. The precise strength and 
influence of the Senussi sect is a matter of controversy, but 
it is not to be despised. The emirs of the far interior and 
the hidden lands of West Africa profess a faith which is 
always vital and sometimes aflame. France, and more 
recently Italy, have a heavy responsibility laid upon 
them; for if they do not keep their Moslem peoples 
under due control, the results may be felt very far afield. 
Their task is more difficult than that of the British in 
Egypt and it is not clear that they are always able to dis- 
charge it with success. Yet while the followers of Islam in 
the recesses of Africa may have inflammable potentialities, 
they are not, under present conditions, likely to disturb 
such limited peace as the world enjoys just now; and it 
should not be forgotten that they have always professed 
as bitter a hatred of the Turk as of any Infidel Power. 

We may say, therefore, that if there is no practical likeli- 
hood that the eighty millions of Mahomedans in India and 
Egypt would enrol themselves under the banner of the 
Khalif, obviously the probability of a general “ Jihad ” 
being proclaimed by the Sultan of Turkey is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Is there, in the alternative, a possibility that the upheaval 
in Turkey may pave the way for Mahomedan reformation, 
and possibly for the emergence of a great new Moslem 
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power embracing and absorbing Turkey, Persia and 
Afghanistan? 

Neither in Turkey nor in Persia nor in any other Mahome- 
dan country has political reform ever been prompted by 
Islamic feeling. The leading spirits in the Young Turk 
revolution of 1908 boasted openly of their emancipation 
from all religious prejudice, and the “ Committee of Union 
and Progress,” which finally emerged as the controlling 
power in the party, fought shy of all religious intervention 
in politics and adopted the ideal of Turkish Imperialism. 
As they gained bitter experience of the discordant elements 
within the Empire, they tried to find a bond of union in 
the “ Ottomanization ” of the nationalities comprising it. 
Their policy satisfied no one, and they were attacked and 
turned out of power in 1911. Now they have again secured 
the reins by a coup d@’état, and it remains to be seen what 
lessons they have learned from adversity. But the im- 
portant observation to be made from a survey of recent 
events in Turkey is that the whole movement is anti- 
Pan-Islamic. It has no religious inspiration; it is a 
domestic and social upheaval with the object of basing the 
Government on an enduring foundation. No doubt the 
true meaning of the change has not penetrated the minds 
of the Moslem lower orders who form the bulk of the 
Turkish population; and Moslem fanaticism is a reactionary 
force which has still great power and has to be reckoned 
with. But one may nevertheless hope that education, 
increased facility for travel, and intercourse with Western 
peoples will do much to diminish that fanaticism, and to 
drive home the lesson that the salvation of the empire 
hangs upon the recognition of civic equality among all its 
subjects, whatever their religion or race. The Turkish Cabinet 
have many grave problems to deal with now, when they 
are taking stock of their reduced possessions and fram- 
ing their programme for the future. The movement in 
favour of local autonomy is rapidly growing in Armenia and 
Syria; the Arabs and Kurds of the east are thoroughly 
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disaffected; the Amir of Nejd has ousted Turkish garrisons; 
serious trouble is brewing at Basra; Yemen is in tacit revolt, 
as ever; religious fanaticism in Asia Minor will obstruct 
constitutional progress; and there is deep and widespread 
resentment at the methods employed by the Committee. 
The next few years will show whether they will be able to 
weather the storm. If not, there are untold possibilities of 
trouble for Europe. 

The Young Turks intrigue and conspire, and propound 
magnificent theories, but they do not govern. They can 
destroy, but they show no capacity for building up. The 
Revolution broke down a system which was rotten and 
corrupt, but it supplied nothing concrete in its place. 
Turkey needs, now as ever, a man, and she has not found 
one. Perhaps the quarrelsome junta which vainly strives 
to guide her destinies may in time produce a saviour. 
Revolution generally follows the same course, and com- 
mittees squabble and mismanage until a man appears. 
Turkey at the moment has no real government, but though 
the mistakes of the Young Turks are grave and many, 
they are, perhaps, only the mistakes inherent to a new era. 
Turkish politicians are tempted to look towards Europe, and 
remain unwilling to admit that the future of their race lies in 
Asia, in the home from whence they came. A new and re- 
juvenated Turkey might arise in the fertile provinces of Asia 
Minor, if a leader could be found, and if the Turks would dis- 
card their memories of domination in Europe. Throughout 
their history Asia has spelt for them vigour, and Europe 
decay. In the days of their decline it was always in Asia that 
they found fresh strength, and in Europe that they spent it. 
If the Young Turks had not wasted their energies in futile 
and misguided endeavours in the Balkans, they might have 
averted the misfortunes which have overtaken them. If 
their eyes were still not so closely set upon the recovery 
of their European position, their friends would hope more 
confidently for the retention and consolidation of their 
Asiatic dominions. 
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These are the affairs of the moment, which cannot be 
ignored in such a discussion. It remains to say that if the 
Turkish Empire endures—and every one must hope that it 
will endure—Islam within that Empire must tend to be- 
come continually less fanatical and exclusive, and more 
tolerant and enlightened, until at last the religious distinc- 
tion between Mahomedan and Christian comes to be of no 
more significance than it is in any European country. This 
is the only foundation upon which a lasting government 
can be based. No one can say whether the experiment, 
which is yet in its infancy, will succeed or whether it will 
succumb to the forces ranged against it. The one thing that 
seems certain is, that if the Turkish Government were to 
adopt Pan-Islamic principles as their guide in dealing with 
the problems before them, the disruption of the Turkish 
Empire would be swift and inevitable. 


IV 


Osum up: Pan-Islamism, in its present form, is a mere 

shibboleth. It does not really stir men’s emotions, and 
it has no magnetic force to attract the scattered component 
parts of Islam. It has gained little currency among Mahome- 
dans at large, and is not likely ever seriously to influence 
the politics of the world. It may have a stimulating effect 
upon missionary enterprise and educational aspirations, 
and it is sometimes used as a watchword by sedition- 
mongers; but as a political force it possesses no vitality. 
There is one common bond of interest which unites true 
believers throughout the world, and that is the duty of 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places. If Pan-Islamism had fixed 
men’s thoughts upon the cult of the Holy Places instead of 
upon the figure of the Khalif, it would have been a far 
more potent and unifying force. In India an association has 
recently been started under the title of “ The Society of 
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the Servants of the Caaba,” which has for its object the 
preservation of the honour of the Holy Places, and to save 
them from falling into the hands of non-Moslem peoples. 
The members are required to take an oath to devote their 
lives and property, if necessary, tor the defence of the Holy 
Places. At present the Association is not worth serious 
notice, but if it grew, and the control of it fell into improper 
hands, it might be the cause of considerable local trouble. 
But even a universal Mahomedan Brotherhood founded 
on this principle would effect no practical result of any 
magnitude, unless it had a political focus, and unless its 
development were adopted as a policy by a strong Mahome- 
dan power; and, as we have seen, this is not likely to 
happen. 

We approach the conclusion that, whatever the future 
may hold in store for the nationalities comprised in Turkey’s 
Asiatic possessions and for Persia, there is but small likeli- 
hood that the Moslems, refreshed by repose, will arise and 
gird themselves for the conquest of a new empire. Mahome- 
dans within the British Empire, so long as they enjoy 
good government and religious tolerance, will never stake 
the solid advantages they possess upon any wild-cat scheme 
for the aggrandizement of Islam, nor will they embarrass 
our rule by seditious agitation. They have hitherto found, 
under British protection, a toleration which is all that their 
religious feelings can require, an administration which is 
considerate of their special needs, and a form of Govern- 
ment which strikes their imagination and attracts their 
personal devotion. They no doubt look to Great Britain, as 
the foremost Mahomedan Power in the world, to speak 
for Islam in the Council Chamber of the nations, and to 
insist that laggard Mahomedan races shall be given a 
chance to regain lost ground and work out their own 
salvation. They are grievously disappointed and shocked if 
at any time the policy of the British Government seems to 
indicate forgetfulness of the legitimate aspirations of 
Mahomedans, or if the speeches of His Majesty’s Ministers 
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suggest that their views on matters of Imperial policy are 
coloured by their private religious feelings. But they are 
beginning to grasp the fact that they are entitled to ask 
only for fair play and not for undue preference. Eastern 
peoples, sullenly watching the encompassing phalanxes of 
European diplomacy, have, for a long time, seen in the 
advancing spears and protocols nothing but the avowed 
hostility of rival creeds and the selfish aggression of com- 
peting nationalities, bent on the acquisition of territory, 
the discovery of new markets, and the exaltation of their 
own power and pride. Now they have begun to realize that 
behind the spear-points the impelling force is not human 
greed, but the irresistible civilization of the West, which, 
upon its natural course, presses hard against Oriental 
superstition, obsolete dogma and antiquated custom, 
and can be countered by nothing but reform from 
within. 

The British Government are obviously unable to frame 
their policy as regards Turkey and Persia solely with 
reference to the susceptibilities and aspirations of the 
numerous Mahomedan subjects of the Crown, nor would 
they serve the best interests of Islam by standing forth as 
the protectors of Turkey’s integrity and thereby provoking 
a disastrous European war. As custodians of the safety and 
welfare of the Empire, they are bound to pay due heed to the 
important interests possessed in the East by other European 
Powers and to join with them in the search for a policy 
which, while inherently fair in itself, shall enlist the good- 
will and the co-operation of the majority of the parties 
concerned. 

The question of the fresh difficulties of foreign policy, 
which the defeat of the Turks may create for the British 
Empire, has already been dealt with in an article in the June 
number of Tut Rounp Taste. Since then, the position of 
Great Britain, both towards Turkey and towards her own 
Mahomedan subjects in India and elsewhere, has been stated 
first by Sir Edward Grey, and then by Mr Asquith, in 
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terms of such admirable sanity and statesmanship that we 
cannot refrain from quoting both utterances. 

Speaking in the House of Commons at the end of last 
Session, Sir Edward Grey said: 


No Minister of the Crown can speak on these matters 
without remembering that the King has many millions of 
Mahomedan subjects. What responsibility does that entail? I 
wish there to be a clear understanding as to what that responsi- 
bility is. For one thing, and one thing only, have we 
absolute and entire responsibility, and that is for seeing that inside 
the British Dominions the racial sentiments and religious feelings of 
these Mahomedan subjects are respected and have full scope. That 
is the only thing for which we have complete and entire responsibility. 
That duty we will fulfil, and we do fulfil absolutely. I think we may 
go further, and rightly claim that in deference to the susceptibilities 
of any great section of subjects of the Crown our policy should never 
be one of intolerance or wanton or unprovoked aggression against a 
Mussulman Power. That, I think, we are entitled to claim. But we 
cannot undertake the duty of protecting Mussulman Powers outside 
the British Dominions from the consequences of their own action. 
Where there be any question of real outrage on Mahomedan feeling 
and sentiment in any part of the world, that we will make clear is not a 
thing in which we can join, and there might even be circumstances 
in which, say, if a pilgrimage to Holy places was interfered with, or 
things of that sort, we might say it was absolutely necessary, in 
the interests of vast subjects of the Crown, that we should see that 
outrage was not done to our people. But to suppose that we can 
undertake the protection of and are bound to regulate our European 
policy so as to side with the Mussulman Power when that Mussulman 
Power rejects the advice given to it, that is not a claim which we can 
admit.* 


At the Guildhall Banquet, on November Io, the 
Prime Minister defined the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to Asiatic Turkey with even more 
precision: 


There is one other matter, and I fear only one, in these recent 
troubles in the East, which gives us cause for satisfaction. It is that 
the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey have not been involved in the conflict. 
It is the desire of his Majesty’s Government that the integrity of 
those dominions should not be infringed. In them are to be found 


* Hansard, August 12, 1913, pp. 2286-8. 
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the Holy Places of the Mahomedan religion, held sacred by the 
whole body of Mussulmans, many millions of whom are loyal and 
devoted subjects of the British Crown. We could not see without 
lively concern anything that threatened the Holy Places or their 
possible transfer from Mussulman possession. There are, I need not 
say, other and more general grounds why, in common with the 
other Powers, we wish to see no invasion of the territorial integrity of 
Asiatic Turkey, but I must add that the first and best, and, indeed, 
the most necessary safeguard for its maintenance, is internal reform, 
and under existing conditions it is not likely and perhaps it is not 
possible that such a reform can be effectively carried through without 
the direct assistance and active co-operation of the Powers. We our- 
selves, here in Great Britain, will gladly offer any help in the prosecu- 
tion of that task which the Turkish Government may invite, without 
forgetting that there are other Powers who, from geographical 
situation or from economical interests, have a special concern in the 
well-being and development of Asia Minor.* 


Only two remaining points need be mentioned here. One 
is that the recent agreement which Sir Edward Grey has 
negotiated with the Porte will dispose satisfactorily of the 
vexed question of British association in the construction 
of the last stages of the Baghdad Railway, smooth out many 


local difficulties, and materially strengthen our position in 
the Persian Gulf. The second point relates to the possibility 
of the eventual break-up of the Turkish Empire. Every 
Mussulman, as both Mr Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
clearly perceive, is vitally interested in the question of 
the ownership of the Holy Places. If it ever became inevit- 
able that Turkey should lose her control over Arabia, it 
would be of the highest importance that Great Britain, and 
no other European power, should succeed to the office of 
custodian. As the greatest Mahomedan Power in the world, it 
would be her duty to ensure that the pilgrimage to Mecca 
might be performed in safety and comfort, and to guarantee 
the protection of the territory of the Hedjaz. That territory 
might possibly be re-included within the dominions of the 
Khedive, so as to cause the least possible affront to Moslem 
susceptibilities, and existing prohibitions and restrictions 


* The Times, November 11. 
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against the entry of non-Moslems should, of course, be 
carefully preserved. But every one must hope fervently that 
it will never be necessary for us to intervene at all in the 
matter. 


As for the future of Islam as a religion, no one would 
now concur in the terrible indictments levelled against it 
by Sir William Muir, or accept his gloomy prognostications 
as to its paralysing influence on the human will and on the 
life of nations. History bears witness to the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Islam in the pre-Turk period, in the cause of 
civilization and enlightenment. The decadence which has 
affiicted it during the past few centuries must be ascribed 
largely to the peculiar temperament of the Ottomans. 
Their martial supremacy made them custodians of the 
Faith, but they never wholly comprehended it, and they 
inspired it with the defects of their own qualities. Islam 
has been gravely handicapped by their insusceptibility to 
the influences of civilization, order and refinement. But 
the Turks have learned their lesson, and their best friends 
believe that a brighter day is dawning for them and for 
Islam. 

Islam in India, as in Turkey, needs regeneration and 
purification, as do all religions in the slow course of time. 
The picture needs to be re-drawn as men change their 
point of view, though the subject is the same. The founders 
of the reform movement in India, nearly forty years ago, 
declared it to be their object “to dispel those illusory 
traditions of the past which have hindered our progress, to 
remove those prejudices which have hitherto exercised a 
baneful influence on our race, to reconcile Oriental learning 
with western literature and science, to preach the gospel 
of free inquiry, of large-hearted toleration and of pure 
morality.” 

These are brave words, and they have called forth brave 
deeds. They will always remain the watchword of a move- 
ment which has awakened Islam in India from its benighted 
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slumbers and has set an example of enlightenment and 
perseverance to Mahomedans throughout the world. 

Islam was for centuries a burning fire to purge the dross 
of idolatry from men’s hearts. It spread upon its purifying 
task throughout the greater part of the then known world, 
and in its train there followed a higher civilization and a 
higher morality than that which it had supplanted. The 
flames still burn bright upon the outskirts of empire, and 
pagan creeds in Africa still crackle and go up in smoke as in 
the days of Mahomed. But in older Moslem lands the fire 
has sunk to glowing embers and never again will it blaze 
into conflagration. It may still be for centuries to come a 
patient force moulding the souls of men and lighting in 
their hearts a simple faith in God and a staunch loyalty to 
their rulers. 





CANADA AND ANGLO-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


HE Canadian of the West tends, in politics at least, 
to be a Philistine, indifferent to the past and com- 
placent as to the future. But east of Winnipeg the Canadian 
is to an almost amusing extent under the sway of historical 
tradition. In the Naval Debate of 1910, when the discussion, 
unlike the debate of 1912-13, was not complicated by ques- 
tions of party tactics, both sides were continually delving 
into the past. Sir Wilfrid Laurier devoted the greater part 
of his speech to proving that the policy of a Canadian Navy, 
acting in co-operation with that of Great Britain, would 
have commended itself to Baldwin and Lafontaine and other 
worthy gentlemen, now long dead. A prominent Con- 
servative took up several pages of Hansard in the endeavour 
to prove that in 1837-48 the Liberal leaders had been dis- 
loyal—a misplaced display of historical lore which resulted 
in a great prolongation of the debate, for a series of out- 
raged French members, who are nothing if not historical, 
promptly followed him with long and fervent contradictions. 
Naturally, therefore, Eastern Canada has several well- 
defined historical traditions, which it is heresy to deny. 
None of these is more deeply rooted than the belief that in 
her diplomatic dealings with the United States Great Bri- 
tain has invariably purchased peace by the sacrifice of 
Canadian interests. This belief figures in every Canadian 
historical text-book. The best-known volume on the sub- 
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ject: British and American Diplomacy affecting Canada, 
by Thomas Hodgins, K.C. (1899) is one long mixture of 
jeremiad and commination. “ All that Canada owes to 
Great Britain is a great deal of Christian forgiveness,” 
said Sir Richard Cartwright, whose recent death has 
deprived Canadian political life of its only epigrammatist. 
Of late, however, the tide has begun to turn. Individual 
instances have been examined, and the conduct of the 
British negotiators found to be less blameworthy than had 
been thought. Sir Allen Aylesworth, one of the British 
Commissioners in the Alaska Boundary dispute, afterwards 
Minister of Justice in the Canadian Cabinet, and Canadian 
counsel in the North Atlantic Fisheries dispute at the 
Hague, said on his return from the latter arbitration: 


With general reference to all the various international arrangements 
and agreements which during the last 130 years have been entered 
into between the statesmen of Great Britain and those of the United 
States, while it seems to be the fashion, or rather to have been the 
fashion, in this country to take the view that in the greater number, 
if not in all, of those international arrangements the United States 
has succeeded in getting the better of it, and that there has been, in 
perhaps most instances, on the part of British statesmen, some 
sacrifice, or some failure to recognize sufficiently the rights and 
interests of the British colonies in North America, I, for my part, 
speaking certainly after considerable study of the matter, and with 
some knowledge of it, do not in the least degree share those views. 
I think it is no more than simple justice that I should say with respect 
to the arrangements which from time to time have been entered into 
with regard to the various matters of difficulty which have arisen 
between the United States and Great Britain, that the general 
interests of the Empire at large have been well conserved by the 
representatives of the British Crown in those negotiations. 


So carefully phrased a statement, made by the Minister 
of Justice in a Liberal Cabinet on his return from an 
important arbitration, has had much weight; but in the 
minds of the mass of people the opposite view still holds 
the field. It figures largely in the posthumous Reminiscences 
of Sir Richard Cartwright. It has cropped up again and 
again in the Parliamentary debates of the last session. It 
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has recently been enforced with much detail by Mr J. S. 
Ewart, a well-known Canadian lawyer, Sir Allen Ayles- 
worth’s assistant at the Hague, in a series of Pamphlets, 
known as “ The Kingdom Papers.” A careful study of the 
diplomatic history of the last 150 years is, therefore, greatly 
to be desired, especially as the argument from supposed 
British feebleness in the past is being used by both schools 
of Canadian thought. Usually plied in favour of a larger 
measure of Canadian independence, it has also been used 
by the Imperial Federationist to prove the necessity of 
calling the Dominions to the Imperial councils. 

To write the history of Anglo-American diplomacy 
would take a book, and not a small one. It would involve 
the discussion of the rights and wrongs of two actual wars, 
and of a large number of other wars which did not take 
place. Short of such a discussion, one or two general con- 
clusions may be drawn, and those instances considered in 
detail which bulk largest in the current tradition. 

The first thing to be borne in mind is that British North 
America exists. Canada is to-day a puissant young nation, 
extending from Atlantic to Pacific. Her southernmost 
boundary is south of the latitude of Rome; to the northward 
she is lost amid eternal snow. She is larger in area than the 
United States, and exultantly proclaims that the Twentieth 
Century is hers by right. During the last 130 years her 
frontiers have marched for 3,000 miles with those of a 
rapidly growing and not over-scrupulous neighbour. For 
over half of the distance the dividing line is a mere parallel 
of latitude. During the whole period the greater part of 
what is now Canada has been sparsely, if at all, inhabited. 
If British diplomacy has been one long series of surrenders, 
how is it that so much remains? By purchase, or diplomacy, 
or conquest, France and Spain have been driven from vast 
and fertile areas, and Mexico reduced by one-half. Why, if 
the United States had but to threaten for Great Britain 
to give, has Canada not shared the fate of Louisiana or of 
Florida? 
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Moreover, Canadians have been too prone to expect 
Great Britain to back up every Canadian pretension, just 
or unjust. What Burke called “‘ the advantages to be derived 
from the communion and fellowship of a great Empire” 
may only be had at a price. In the discussion of any diplo- 
matic problem, we must see it steadily and see it whole. 
Of British diplomacy it may well be said in the words of 
Carlyle: 


Not the few inches of deflection from the mathematical orbit, 
which are so easily measured, but the ratio of these to the whole 
diameter, constitutes the real aberration. . . . Granted, the ship 
comes into harbour with shrouds and tackle damaged; the pilot is 
blameworthy; he has not been all-wise and all-powerful; but to 
know how blameworthy, tell us first whether his voyage has been 
round the globe, or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs. 


British diplomacy has other interests to consider as well 
as those of Canada; but if it be argued that for this very 
reason Canada would do better to stand alone, the answer 
is easy. She is in the world, and she cannot get out of it. 
If, in the world situation at any particular time, she had 
endeavoured to stand alone, how would she have fared? 
Granted, that to be part of an Empire, and thus at times 
to be considered only as a part, has its disadvantages. What 
would have been her fate had she fronted the billows 
unaided? 

Great Britain, it is claimed, has never paid any heed to 
the colonies save as a farmer pays heed to the chickens 
which he fattens for the market. The Mercantilist ideal of 
the old colonial system, which, though shaken by the 
loss of the American colonies, did not die till the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws in 1849, was that of a mother country 
exploiting her dependencies. To this succeeded a period of 
** Little Englandism,” when the colonies, being of no com- 
mercial value, were told to “‘ loose the bonds and go.” With 
panic fear of Germany there has come a sense of the pos- 
sible military value of the colonies, and more or less undig- 
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nified overtures for closer Imperial connexion. Such is the 
theory. Will it hold water? 

The history of Canada as a British possession begins in 
1713. By the Treaty of Utrecht, in that year, Great Britain 
became overlord of Acadia, and of all the territory drained 
by the rivers flowing into Hudson Bay. But save for the 
foundation of Halifax in 1749, one of the few instances of 
successful military colonization, nothing was made of 
Acadia, and the Hudson Bay Territory, forming about one- 
third of what is now Canada, was kept as a game preserve 
by a great Chartered Company. In 1763, at the end of the 
Seven Years War, Great Britain took over from France 
everything east of the Mississippi, except the town of 
New Orleans.* Of this vast region a small portion was 
set aside under the name of Canada. In 1774, partly to 
protect the Indians from the unscrupulous activities of 
American traders, whose bad rum and worse whisky were 
making frightful ravages among the western tribes, but also 
with the foolish desire of cutting off from their hinterland 
the American Colonies, now on the verge of revolt, there 
was added to Canada all the splendid territory between the 
rivers Ohio and Mississippi. Nine years passed. The 
American Revolution was fought and lost. Peace was made 
with the young Republic which had broken away from the 
parent stock. In 1783, by the Treaty of Versailles, the exist- 
ing boundaries of Canada were roughly sketched out. The 
fertile region from which have since been carved the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota, became part of the United States, much to the 
regret of future generations of Canadians. Their regret is 
natural; is the mother country blameworthy? 

A complete account of the peace would mean the dis- 

* The territory between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 
known as Louisiana, was ceded by France to Spain. In 1800 it was re- 
sumed by Napoleon, but in 1803 sold by him to the United States. Florida, 


including a strip along the Gulf of Mexico westward to the Mississippi, was 


British from 1763 to 1783. It then reverted to Spain, who sold it in 1819 
to the United States. 
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entanglement of a particularly complicated world situation. 
Great Britain had against her not merely her own colonies, 
of whom she could easily have disposed, but France, Spain, 
Holland, and the Armed Neutrality of the North. The fleet 
of her enemies had ridden triumphant in the Channel; 
her debt had gone up by leaps and bounds; so torn was 
she by faction that at the darkest hour the Whigs had wished 
to recall Rodney, her most capable Admiral, for no better 
reason than his Toryism. The great victory in the West 
Indies of this same Rodney had indeed given her a breathing 
space, but France was still full of fight; axe and hammer 
were ringing night and day in the shipyards; Spain was 
still dragging her wearied limbs to the attack of Gibraltar. 
Peace was a necessity. But it was to be peace with honour. 
The three corners of the world had come against her in 
arms, and none save her own colonies had much to boast of. 
France plunged forward into bankruptcy and revolution; 
the trade of Holland was swept from the seas, and her 
East India Company ruined; after three years of siege, 
Elliott and Curtis still kept the flag flying over the Rock. 

The generosity of the terms given to the United States is 
explained by the character of the British Secretary of 
State, Lord Shelburne. Shelburne’s two mentors had been 
Lord Chatham and Adam Smith. From the former he had 
imbibed an Imperialism of which the strongest element 
was love for the Britons across the seas in the American 
colonies—‘ there where I had garnered up my heart,” as 
Chatham mournfully said, with anguish as acute as Othello’s 
for Desdemona. First of British statesmen, Shelburne had 
adopted the Free Trade views of Adam Smith. Thus at 
the peace his two wishes were to restore Anglo-Saxon unity 
and to widen the area of British trade. To him the Britons 
across the seas, though in revolt, were Britons still, dearer 
far than the handful of French and Indians who then com- 
prised the population of Canada, and whom we had taken 
over twenty years before, only in order that the colonists 
to the south might sleep in their beds free from fear of the 
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Indians and the scalping knife. He had with great difficulty 
been brought to grant the independence of America, but 
once he had come to see its necessity, he hoped that the 
Americans, if treated generously, would feel an equal gen- 
erosity to the parent country across the seas. With the treaty 
of peace, he joined negotiations for Free Trade, and intro- 
duced into Parliament an Act which would have made trade 
forever free between the two countries. Shelburne hoped that 
this would have been the beginning of the great Anglo- 
Saxon federation of which Chatham had dreamed; but 
Parliament rejected it. If it was a dream, it was at least a 
noble and an unselfish one. 

Shelburne, however, was no cosmopolitan doctrinaire. 
Weaklings, like Oswald, urged the entire abandonment of 
Canada to the Americans, in the interests of a complete 
reconciliation. Warriors, like Sir John Jervis,* who had 
fought with Wolfe at Quebec, urged that “ with an English 
Republic just established in the sight of Canada,” the 
retention of that country would be only a running sore, the 
source of endless bickering and expense. Strict Mercanti- 
lists, like the young Lord Sheffield, argued that inland set- 
tlements, producing corn, were a mistake, and that we 
should be satisfied with the fur-bearing regions, and a port 
or two from which to ship their products. But Shelburne 
knew that there were thousands of Loyalists, guilty of 
nothing but their fidelity to the cause of Great Britain, who 
could not be left to the tender mercies of the victors. If 
only to provide homes for the Loyalists, Canada must be 
kept, and kept it was, in defiance of the trader and the 
doctrinaire. 

How does this complicated Imperial situation, and this 
not unworthy solution of it, appear to the extreme be- 
liever in British weakness? Mr Ewart lightly tells the 
people of Canada: “ Where should we have been but for 
her guardianship? Well, we should have had all the territory 
which Shelburne and Oswald gave away in 1783, and we 

* Afterwards Lord St Vincent. 
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should have been strong enough to withstand all subsequent 
aggressions.” To this the very obvious answer is that 
“ we ” were not there at the time. The population of Canada 
in 1783 did not consist of over 7,000,000 people, bound 
together by high confidence in their destiny, but of about 
100,000 war-worn and dispirited French Canadians, about 
100,000 Indians, scattered over half a continent, and a few 
thousand recently arrived Americans, many of whom were 
republican in sentiment. Had Great Britain left this 
motley crew to their own devices, can the most ardent 
believer in the moderation of the United States really 
suppose that the northern boundary of the great Republic 
would have stopped automatically at the forty-ninth 
parallel? 


The repeal of the Corn Laws was only one, and in some 
ways not the most important, of a series of measures dating 
from Peel’s great Budget of 1842. With the triumph of the 
doctrines of Free Trade, and of the policy of Free Imports, 
the Imperial idea entered upon a new phase. Mercantilism, 
despondently cherished after the American Revolution had 
made it an anachronism, had at last broken down. The trade 
of the colonies was of no more value than that of an inde- 
pendent country, and their defence was a constant source of 
expense. Hence there grew up in England a strong feeling 
that the ultimate destiny of the colonies was independence. 
Great Britain had given them her language, her religion, 
her laws, her political constitution. Further political con- 
nexion only diverted attention from social reform at home, 
and prevented colonial gristle from hardening into bone. 
This view was held not only by logical Free Traders like 
Cobden and Bright, but by the officials of the Colonial 
Office, of whom Lord Blachford (Permanent Under Secre- 
tary from 1860 to 1871) is typical. “ It is a great pity,” he 
wrote in 1854, “ that, give as much as you will, you can’t 
please the colonists with anything short of absolute inde- 
pendence, so that it is not easy to accomplish what we are, 
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I suppose, all looking to, the eventual parting company on 
good terms.” So in 1885 he writes: “‘ I had always believed— 
and the belief has so confirmed and consolidated itself that 
I can hardly realize the possibility of anyone seriously 
thinking the contrary—that the destiny of our colonies is 
independence.” Every one knows Disraeli’s obiter dictum 
of 1853, that “‘ those wretched colonies will all be indepen- 
dent in a few years, and are a mill-stone round our necks.” 
But is such a current of feeling, shared by members of both 
political parties, fitly translated into the apothegm of “ no 
profit, no Imperialism? ” Surely the translation omits the 
essence of the question, that during all these years, when 
Great Britain was making no profit out of the colonies, she 
“carried on;” that from a sense of duty and of honour 
she bore the whole burden and heat of the day, and 
so preserved for Canada her present possibilities. The 
grumbling was often loud, but whenever a practical ques- 
tion came up for solution, the interests of the colonies 
were upheld. 

If ever there was a government which disliked Imperial 


expansion, it was that of Sir Robert Peel from 1841 to 1846. 
Mr Gladstone in 1880, enumerating its virtues, spoke of 


its “strong aversion to extension of territorial responsi- 


bilities” as one of the “ most important rules of public 
policy,” in which it “surpassed generally the govern- 
ments which have succeeded it.” During this period 
occurred the two great boundary compromises with the 
United States, the Ashburton Treaty of 1842, which 
defined the boundary from the Atlantic to the Lake of the 
Woods, and the Oregon Treaty, which settled it from the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 
Both were avowedly compromises, and Canadians, with 
eyes intent only on their side of the case, have often 
endorsed Palmerston’s sneer about the “ Ashburton Capi- 
tulation,” or told the apocryphal story of how vast areas 
on the Pacific slope were given up because a British admiral, 
fishing with ill-success in the Columbia, wrote home to 
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Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign Secretary, that “ the whole 
country isn’t worth a d——.” 

What are the facts? The Ashburton Treaty was an 
interpretation of certain words in the Treaty of Versailles. 
By that treaty the boundary between British North 
America and Massachusetts Bay, then including Maine, 
was defined as running “ along the said Highlands which 
divide those rivers that empty themselves into the River 
St Lawrence, from those which fall into the Atlantic 
Ocean.” In this definition, save for the meaningless substi- 
tution of “ Atlantic Ocean ” for “ sea,” the words used are 
those in which the boundary had always been defined, in 
the days when the whole territory was British. Massachu- 
setts claimed, and obtained, only her ancient limits. The 
southern boundary of Canada was to be the watershed 
separating the rivers flowing into the St Lawrence from 
those flowing to the south. A glance at the map will show 
that this retention of the historic limits of Massachusetts 
Bay left Maine jutting up, like an ugly tooth, between Quebec 
and New Brunswick, an arrangement the awkwardness of 
which was made manifest in the war of 1812. Accordingly 
British diplomats got to work to make a case. It was found 
that the watershed between the rivers emptying themselves 
into the St Lawrence and those falling into the Atlantic Ocean 
was not technically a “‘ highland” but a marshy plateau. 
An endeavour was made to distinguish between the rivers 
flowing into the Atlantic Ocean from those flowing into 
the Bay of Fundy. In short, a voluminous case was worked 
up, obscuring the plain meaning of the treaty in the manner 
familiar to all students of diplomatic history. Eventually 
the matter was referred to the King of the Netherlands, 
who in 1831 took refuge in the wisdom of King Solomon, 
and recommended a partition of the territory, by which 
the United States would have got about 8,000 square miles 
and Great Britain about 4,000. Of this recommendation the 
Canadian historian, J. C. Dent, says that it “ was a con- 
spicuous proof of His Majesty’s inability to grapple with 
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the complicated problems involved.” The fact, in plain 
English, was that His Majesty was too much under the 
thumb of Great Britain to give the obvious decision in 
favour of the United States. Belgium had just broken 
away from his rule in the great convulsion of 1830, and his 
Majesty sat too uneasy on his throne to venture to offend 
so near and powerful a neighbour. In the next year the 
Senate of the United States, with scant regard for inter- 
national courtesy, refused to accept his award, and the 
matter drifted on till a quarrel between rival lumber com- 
panies almost led to a war. Then two commissioners were 
appointed to settle the matter, Lord Ashburton for Great 
Britain and Daniel Webster for the United States. Both 
were men of vision, who saw that friendship between two 
great nations was worth more than a few square miles of 
rock and lake and scrub timber. A compromise was there- 
fore arranged, based on respect for the rights of such 
settlers as were in possession. By it Great Britain obtained 
goo square miles more than she had been given by the award 
of the King of the Netherlands. 

The famous story of the map which proved the British 
claim, and which Mr Webster concealed from Lord Ash- 
burton, but afterwards used to frighten the American 
Senate into accepting his compromise, is a long one, the 
moral of which is that when it comes to the game of quiet 
concealment of important evidence favourable to the other 
side, John Bull has nothing to learn from Uncle Sam. That 
Mr Webster concealed from the rival negotiator a map of 
doubtful authenticity is well known; it is not so well 
known that the Foreign Office concealed even from Lord 
Ashburton a much more certainly authentic map, on which 
the American claim is granted in the fullest manner.* 

In the life of Peel is an interesting letter from Peel to 
Aberdeen, written at the crisis of the dispute. The Canadian 


* See the speeches of Peel and Disraeli in the House of Commons on 21 
and 22 March, 1843, especially that of Disraeli. See also Colonel Dudley 
Mills, R.E., in United Empire for October, 191. 
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legislature had been pin-pricking the British Governor and 
the Colonial Office, and Peel, in high dudgeon, writes to 
discuss the advisability of “a friendly separation while 
there is yet time.” But he ends with the words, 
which in the original he heavily underlines, “ Let us 
fight to the last for the point of honour, if the people are 
with us. In that case we cannot abandon them.” 

The Oregon Treaty of 1846 was also a compromise. To 
the territory in dispute both countries had a claim on 
historical grounds. American settlers in thousands were 
flocking in, while, with the exception of the employees of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, there was no British settler 
within 2,000 miles. A great American party had just got 
into power with the cry, “ Fifty-four forty, or fight.” They 
did not get 54° 40’, and they did not fight. The British 
ministry insisted on a compromise so favourable to Canadian 
interests that the only reason why the United States 
accepted it was the impending war with Mexico, a country 
which they rightly considered an easier prey than Great 
Britain. The recent publication of the private diary of 
President Polk proves that, even so, the President desired, 
rather than accept the compromise, to add a British war to 
that with Mexico. 

A curious sequel to the treaty proves the willingness of 
Great Britain to uphold Canadian interests when the point 
of honour was involved. By the agreement of 1846 the 
possession of certain small islands, notably that of San 
Juan, remained in dispute. A modus vivendi was arranged, 
which in 1860 was rudely broken by a fire-eating American 
general, who landed a force on the island, and bade the 
captain of marines in charge of the British picket recognize 
the civil jurisdiction of the State of Washington, on pain 
of “ deplorable results.” The puzzled marine applied for 
instructions to the admiral on the station, who, equally 
puzzled, sent word to the British ambassador at Washing- 
ton. This was in the very middle of the period of Little 
Englandism, but instead of acting on the obvious principle 
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of telling the Canadians to look after their own interests, 
Lord Lyons at once dispatched a curt note to the American 
Secretary of State to say that unless the action were 
promptly disavowed, “the most deplorable consequences 
would indeed be only too likely to follow.” On the next day 
the over-zealous officer was recalled in disgrace and a 
humble apology was made by the United States to Great 
Britain.* 

Would Canadians, if left to themselves, have done 
better? Let Mexico answer. Even had Canada had the 
power to negotiate on equal terms, her interest in the west 
was late in arising. It is significant that there was no 
Canadian protest at the time of the Oregon settlement. 
When in 1873 the secretary of the first Canadian Pacific 
survey, at the conclusion of his journey from Atlantic to 
Pacific, told of the glories of the prairies and recommended 
the construction of a railway, he was accused by responsible 
politicians of having been bribed by Sir John Macdonald, 
then Prime Minister, to justify the extravagance of giving 
£300,000, and certain grants of land, for an expanse of 
over one million square miles, on which to-day is based 
much of the prosperity of the Dominion. A few years later 
the Toronto Globe, the chief organ of the Liberal party, 
said that the Canadian Pacific Railway would never “ pay 
for the grease for its wheels.” Such are samples of the 
interest which Canadians then took in the Great West. 
They may well serve to outweigh Disraeli’s foolish quip. 

The recent life of Lord Lyons, for five years, through the 
perilous time of the Civil War, British Ambassador at 
Washington, contains additional proof that the British 
Government were neither inefficient in, nor contemptuous 
of, Canadian affairs. In 1861 Lord Lyons advised military 

* The possession of San Juan was long in dispute. Great Britain wished 
to submit the matter to arbitration, but the United States was very loath, 
doubtless remembering His Majesty of the Netherlands. Eventually Great 
Britain won her point, and the question of the possession of the island was 


referred to the German Emperor, who in 1872 awarded it to the United 
States, 
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precautions both to the Governor-General of Canada, Sir 
Edmund Head, and to the Foreign Secretary, Lord John 
Russell, because “ Canada . . . is looked upon as our weak 
point.” The garrison was increased, eventually by 12,000 
men; fortifications were undertaken, all at the expense of 
the Imperial Government. The Canadian Parliamentary 
debates of the time show the satisfaction prevalent at the 
arrival of soldiers who would increase the local market and 
for whom the provincial government did not have to provide 
one penny. 

Again, in 1864, when abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty 
was in the air, Lord Lyons disapproved of Canadian methods 
of negotiation, but was himself bent on the same ends as the 
Canadian Government. Professional diplomatists generally 
despise their amateur rivals, and Lord Lyons, at a time 
when relations were much strained, wrote:—“ I cannot have 
a Canadian here supposed to be peculiarly in my confidence 
on the subject,” and “I could not undertake to keep the 
peace for a month if I had a man here by my side, over 
whom I could have no practical control, and who would be 
really guided only by Canadian party politics.” But he 
worked his hardest against the threatened abrogation. He 
failed; American feeling made such an abrogation inevitable, 
and what one British diplomatist had brought about a 
second could not prevent from being undone. But he did 
not fail through lack of effort or of understanding. 

The later Alaska Boundary dispute was settled in 1903 
by six commissioners, three from each country. Of the 
British commissioners, two were Canadian jurists of repute, 
the third was Lord Alverstone, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. Lord Alverstone’s work in that Commission was 
by no means the least of many distinguished services 
rendered to his country during the great career which his 
resignation of the office of Lord Chief Justice has just 
brought to a close. It involved laborious research and 
meticulous attention, which he gave without stint, and it 
led to results which, much as they have been criticized, are 
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certainly not unworthy of the confidence reposed in him 
by the Imperial Government. It is all the more unfortu- 
nate, therefore, that just at the close of the arbitration he 
took, on a minor point, some action which was deeply 
resented as a breach of courtesy, and even of trust, by his 
Canadian colleagues. That Lord Alverstone himself had 
special reasons for acting as he did can hardly admit of 
doubt; but whatever these may have been, they do not alter 
the fact that he gave his colleagues ground for very serious 
offence. This unfortunate episode has ever since rankled in 
Canadian minds, and has obscured the really vital points 
of the dispute. In 1824-5 Russia and Great Britain were in 
danger of coming into conflict on the Pacific slope of North 
America. The outposts of the Russian-American Fur- 
trading Company, which was in possession of the coast- 
line, had come into collision with those of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, as they moved westward across the Rocky 
Mountains. In the ensuing negotiations, Russia might well 
have extended her claim at least as far inland as the sources 
of the rivers, but George Canning, at the time Foreign Secre- 
tary, succeeded in negotiating a treaty so favourable to British 
interests, that Russian territory was restricted to the merest 
strip. When in 1867 the United States took over Alaska 
from Russia, the territory afterwards in dispute was quietly 
evacuated by the officials of a Hudson’s Bay Company post, 
the only British subjects within hundreds of miles. For almost 
thirty years it figured on every map, American, Canadian, 
British, as American territory. At last in the early nineties, 
with the discovery of gold in the Yukon territory, Canada 
woke up to its importance, and proceeded to get together 
an elaborate claim to such portion of it as would give her 
an entrance to the Yukon. The United States was naturally 
in no hurry to submit to arbitration territory of which she 
had been quietly in possession for thirty years, but Great 
Britain quietly and politely forced her to do so. As a result 
of this arbitration Canada obtained everything to which she 
had much claim, with the exception of two small islands, 
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and even here a case may be made out for saying that she 
got not two islands less but two islands more than she was 
entitled to. Even if the conduct of Lord Alverstone was as 
reprehensible as his Canadian colleagues evideutly con- 
sidered it, it was still only an incident in a long diplomatic 
negotiation in which the interests of Canada were worthily 
upheld. 

That Great Britain has been all-wise and all-powerful no 
one would maintain. No reader of Sir John Macdonald’s 
biography can fail to sympathize with his indignation at his 
fel'ow-commissioners at Washington ‘n 1871. “ They seem 
to have only one thing on their minds.” he wrote in heat to 
his colleagues at Ottawa. “ that is, to go home to England 
with a treaty in their pockets, settling everything, no matter 
at what cost to Canada.” But it is also well to remember 
that Macdonald ended by signing the treaty which was 
eventually concluded; that he made in its defence in the 
Canadian House of Commons the greatest of his speeches, 
and that the motion for Canadian concurrence in the Treaty 
was passed by a majority of the members from every pro- 
vince in the Dominion. “‘ We ask the people of Canada 
through their representatives, to accept this treaty, to 
accept it with all its imperfections, to accept it for 
the sake of peace, and for the sake of the great Empire 
of which we form a part.” Such were the cicsing words 
of a speech which is said to have changed fifty votes. 
Even in this case, where the disadvantages of partnership 
were perhaps as obvious as its advantages, Canada fared by 
no means badly. Some of the provisions of the treaty 
turned out better than had been anticipated, and in return 
for her consent to abandon her claims for compensation 
for the Fenian raids, Canada received a guid pro quo from 
Great Britain. 

Thus, whether we look at the general results of British 
diplomacy, or consider individual instances, we find that, 
whereas France and Spain have been squeezed out of the 
New World by the United States, Great Britain has always 
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been strong enough to enforce at least a compromise. In 
cases where the rights of Canada were clear, she has not 
hesitated to be firm on the point of honour. In cases where 
those rights have had to give way to other Imperial con- 
siderations, compensation has been made. In the main they 
have been so well upheld that at the end of one hundred 
and thirty years we see Canada endowed with resources 
which none can calculate. Her power to-day gives the lie to 
any theory of continual British surrender. Whether this 
conclusion upholds the hands of the advocates of inde- 
pendence, or co-operation, or of closer Imperial unity, or 
is of merely historic interest, need not here be discussed; 
but it should at least banish the touch of acrimony with 
which too many Canadians still approach the question. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


I. Party Poniticians AND THE LAND 


MAN need not be exactly a cynic to feel a little 
amused at the new-born zeal of party politicians for 

the welfare of Agriculture, and especially for “an improve- 
ment in the condition ” of the agricultural labourer. That 
for nearly forty years the amount of land under arable 
cultivation in Great Britain has shown a continuous decline; 
that the country no longer grows enough wheat in a year to 
feed its population for much more than two months; that, 
despite the conversion of so much arable land into “ perma- 
nent pasture,” the head of stock shows no corresponding 
increase; that the number of those engaged in agricul- 
ture is steadily diminishing, while, despite this diminution 
of numbers, there is little or no improvement in the “ real ” 
wages of the labourer, and that in many districts there is 
the greatest difficulty in providing cottages even for the 
much reduced numbers of people who still work upon the 
land—all these are facts which have been patent for years 
from official returns, and to which disinterested observers 
“crying in the wilderness” have incessantly striven to 
direct the attention of our rulers. But though it would not 
be true to say that these appeals have fallen on entirely 
deaf ears—for successive Ministries and Parliaments have 
evinced a more or less languid and ineffective interest in 
the plaints of Agriculture—it is certain that the subject as 
a whole has not received anything like the amount of notice 
to which its intrinsic importance entitles it. Only within 
the last year or two has it begun visibly to agitate the 
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surface of the political waters. Only six weeks ago did the 
Government discover that the cause of Agriculture and of 
the agricultural labourer was, after all, the object which 
lay nearest to its heart. 

It is not necessary here to probe into the influences 
which have brought about this singular conversion. Whatever 
their motives, the fact remains that Ministers are now 
possessed by an overmastering impulse to devote themselves 
to the Land Question, and that we shall soon be inundated 
with proposals and counter-proposals for the reformation 
of the countryside. There are indeed those who doubt 
whether the sudden introduction of this new topic into the 
political arena will serve its immediate purpose. It is 
probably true that “ Ireland blocks the way,” and that the 
proverbial inability of the British public to be interested 
in more than one subject at a time will defeat Mr Lloyd 
George’s spirited attempt to create a diversion by lurid 
descriptions of the iniquities of that land system, the 
existence of which he and his colleagues have so long endured 
with much equanimity. But though the public may at 
present decline, and rightly, to let its attention be dis- 
tracted from the intensely critical situation in Ireland, 
there can be no doubt that the interest in agricultural 
problems, which has been stimulated but not created by 
the recent declarations of Ministers, will steadily grow, 
and that it is destined to play a great part in home politics 
in a not distant future. Not only will the supporters of the 
Government be bound, after the grave statements made by 
a number of Ministers as to the urgency of this question, 
not to let the matter rest. The Unionist party is equally 
committed to dealing with it. 

The disinterested friends of Agriculture may well regard 
this prospect with very mixed feelings. While rejoicing that 
the great industry, which is the object of their solicitude, 
has emerged from the cold shade of indifference and neglect 
to which it had so long been relegated, they may yet experi- 
ence some sinking of heart at the prospect of its hencefor- 
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ward becoming the sport of party politicians. Having long 
complained that Agriculture was receiving too little atten- 
tion, many of them are now beginning to cry out that it is 
threatened with too much. And certain it is that in the 
impending hubbub they will find themselves confronted 
with many crude proposals, and may, perhaps, have to 
witness the adoption of some rash experiments. But there 
are just two considerations which ought somewhat to allay 
their natural alarm at what lies before them. In the first 
place, the problems arising out of the present position of 
British Agriculture are so complex and manysided that they 
afford very intractable material to those engaged in the 
gentle art of angling for votes. These problems do not lend 
themselves at all readily to the purposes of party warfare. 
And again, however ambitious the proposals which may 
be put forward to catch the public favour, there is no like- 
lihood, under present circumstances, that anything impor- 
tant will be done in a hurry. Expert criticism will at least 
have time to make itself heard. Competing nostrums will 
have to run the gauntlet of very thorough and prolonged 
public discussion. 

The moment therefore may not be inopportune to 
consider in a purely objective spirit, and entirely regard- 
less of party prospects and manceuvres, what really is 
amiss with the British land system, and what changes in 
it are practicable and desirable from the broad national 
point of view.* This is all which will be attempted, and 
that perforce very summarily, in the following pages. 


* There have within the last year or two been several very valuable addi- 
tions to the literature of this subject, written from an impartial standpoint. 
Of these Mr R. E. Prothero’s English Farming, Past and Present, Mr Christo- 
pher Turnor’s Land Problems and National Welfare, and Mr Bevil Tolle- 
mache’s Occupying Ownership of Land are among the most important. Two 
quite recent publications, both avowedly written from the party standpoint, 
are also worthy of attention. One of these is a pamphlet entitled 4 Unionist 
Agricultural Policy by “ A Group of Unionists,” the other is the Report 
of the Government’s private “ Land Enquiry Committee.” The evidence 
contained in the latter, being unsifted and ex parte, is necessarily of inferior 
value, but some of the comments upon it, and notably Mr A. H. D. Acland’s 
temperate “ Introduction,” are well worth reading. 
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II. Tue Strate anp THE LABOURER 


T the root of all rational proposals in the direction of 

what is called Land Reform lies the question how the 
land of the country can be rendered more productive. 
There is no doubt a further important question, and that is 
how increased production, if attainable, can be made to 
redound to the advantage of the whole rural community 
and not merely to the benefit of a limited number of people. 
These two problems, the economic and the social, are the 
essence of the matter, but of the two the economic problem 
is the more fundamental. Without an increased yield from 
the land no redistribution of the income which it at present 
produces will be of much ultimate avail, even to the class 
for whose immediate benefit the redistribution may be 
attempted. If all rent were confiscated to-morrow, we 
should get back to rent in a very few years, though the rent- 
owners might be new men. It is the bane of most of the 
** social reforms,” with which the air is thick, that they are 
more concerned with the division of existing income than 
with the increase of it. But there is more to be hoped, 
even for the poorest classes of the community, from the 
increase of production than from any practicable redistri- 
bution of the amount already being produced. And this is 
specially true in the case of Agriculture. 

There is, for instance, a very general agreement that the 
wages of the agricultural labourer, at any rate in many 
districts of the country, are too low. And popular orators 
have a very simple theory as to how they ought to be 
increased. “ The whole wages of the agricultural labourers 
in England and Wales,” says Mr Lloyd George, “‘ come to 
twenty-five millions—all the labourers put together. 
What do the rents come to? Thirty-four millions. If you 
add the tithe—and I would pay the labourer even before I 
paid the parson, much as I love parsons—it is thirty-seven 
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millions. Thirty-seven millions for the parson and the 
landlord. All I can say is that I am with The Times news- 
paper—if you have got to choose, you must take a slice out 
of the landlord’s rent for the labourer.” In other quarters 
it is suggested that the increase should come out of the 
pocket of the farmer. And it is certain that the farmer would 
have to pay it in the first instance, although Mr Lloyd 
George’s scheme points to his ultimate reimbursement 
by a somewhat problematical reduction of rent. But in any 
case the assumption that the position of the labourer can 
only be improved by making other people poorer underlies 
most of the arguments on the subject. And yet this assump- 
tion is fundamentally false. It would be a gloomy prospect, 
indeed, for the agricultural community, and for the nation, if 
an increase of the wages of the agricultural labourer could only 
be achieved by the impoverishment of other classes inter- 
ested in the land. For it is not the fact that at the present 
time these other classes are making excessive profits, or 
that their shares could be materially reduced without an 
economic disaster, which would be felt by the whole 
nation. Farmers no doubt have been doing much better of 
quite recent years; but, with occasional exceptions, they 
are not making more than a modest living. And as for the 
rent of rural land, it represents no more than a moderate 
return upon the capital invested in it by recent generations, 
to say nothing of the expenditure of all the preceding cen- 
turies. Some landowners no doubt are enormously rich, 
and landowners, as a body, may be in a position to appro- 
priate an excessive share of the total output of the com- 
munity. But, if so, it is by virtue of their control of urban 
and suburban land, or of land otherwise possessing a more 
than agricultural value. The owners of purely agricultural 
land are the most poorly remunerated class of capitalists. 

Fortunately the case for an increase in the wages of the 
agricultural labourer, especially in those districts where, 
by universal consent, they are at present quite inadequate, 
rests upon a better basis than the sentimental impulse to 
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improve the lot of the poor by an onslaught on the more 
prosperous members of the community. There is real 
economic justification for such an increase. And that not 
only because, in this as in other cases of sweating, the 
under-payment of labour is in itself uneconomic, because it 
diminishes the efficiency of the labourer and encourages bad 
and careless methods on the part of the employer, and 
because a reasonable increase of wages may therefore auto- 
matically lead to a corresponding increase in production. 
That would be the result, as we may well hope, of a rise of 
wages in those parts of rural England where they are at 
present conspicuously low. But this is only a subordinate 
aspect of the case. There rises up behind it the much larger 
question, whether a general and very great increase in the 
agricultural output of the country is not possibile. If it is 
possible, then there is a great deal more to look forward to 
than the mere levelling up of the wages of the Norfolk or 
Wiltshire labourer to the standard of Northumberland or 
Durham. Changes for the better of incalculable moment, 
affecting not only agriculturists but the whole nation, come 
within the range of reasonable anticipation. 

And why should they not? What man has done man can 
do. That there is no impossibility about a great increase in 
the agricultural output of Great Britain, seems to be proved 
by what has been achieved by other countries, no more 
fortunate than our own in respect of climate and fertility, 
far less fortunate in respect of security—of centuries of 
orderly and progressive government, and of peace. For 
more than three hundred years no hostile armies have 
trampled over the land of Great Britain, as they so often 
have over most of Central Europe, destroying as they went 
not only the annual produce of the soil but fixed capital 
which it might take a lifetime to replace. Neither need our 
country fear comparison with any other in respect of its 
agricultural tradition—the inherited skill of its rural 
population, the industry, the care, the science applied to 
the cultivation of the soil and the rearing of stock. There is 
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thus no reason in the nature of things why the cultivated 
land of Great Britain should not yield as much, acre for 
acre, as that of any of the old civilized countries of Central 
and North-Western Europe—France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland or Denmark. Time was when the 
average yield per acre was probably greater in this country 
than in any of them. 

But that time has passed. While we have been slipping 
back these countries have been gaining ground, until to-day 
we find ourselves, judged by this test of the average pro- 
ductiveness of the cultivated area, at the bottom of the list. 
And the comparison would be even less favourable to us 
were it not that in most, if not all, of these other countries the 
average is reduced by the fact that a considerable quantity 
of land is brought under cultivation which we should regard 
as too poor to be worth farming at all. 

It is only of late years that the British people generally 
have begun to realize—what those directly interested in 
land have felt and proclaimed for a whole generation— 
the overwhelming disaster which befell British Agriculture 
in the ’seventies and ’eighties from the competition of vast 
regions of virgin land across the ocean, which yielded, 
at a very low cost, abundant harvests far in excess of local 
requirements, and were enabled, through great improve- 
ments in the means of transport, to pour their surplus 
produce into the European market. That competition still 
continues, and will long continue, though its effect in keep- 
ing down prices is not likely to be as strongly felt in the 
future as it has been in the past—and, indeed, in a far future, 
may no longer be felt at all. But this is an influence which 
has not been confined to our own country. The Agriculture 
of all Western Europe was threatened with ruin from the 
same cause, and it has suffered everywhere in a greater or 
less degree. But the fact remains that other countries have 
stood the strain better than Great Britain has. And the 
reasons for this contrast are well worthy of examination. 

To the statesmen of other countries the threatened ruin 
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of Agriculture appeared a national disaster, which it was a 
matter of supreme necessity to avert. By the statesmen of 
Great Britain on the other hand it was regarded, not cer- 
tainly with indifference, but with a kind of fatalistic acqui- 
escence, as the natural result of great economic influences 
which it was neither possible nor desirable to try to combat. 
The importation of cheaper food from other countries was 
looked upon as an unmixed blessing to the community as a 
whole, while the losses which it inflicted on a particular 
industry were just noted with regret, and there the matter 
ended. Whether this attitude was right or wrong it would 
take us too long to discuss here. But it was certainly carried 
very far. Not only did British statesmen reject every sug- 
gestion of Protection, to which remedy other countries— 
above all, France—resorted in a greater or less degree. It 
would have been possible for them, while refusing Pro- 
tection, to recognize that the great industry which, with 
all the classes dependent on it, was being sacrificed for what 
was considered the general good, had a claim to compen- 
sation in some other form. As a matter of justice, even as a 
matter of economic policy, it would have been well if this 
view had prevailed—as it may be hoped that it will yet 
prevail. But hitherto it has found few supporters in Great 
Britain, though there is no other country in Europe where 
the claim of Agriculture to specially sympathetic treat- 
ment, alike on account of its supreme importance and of its 
exceptional misfortunes, is not regarded as a matter of 
course. It is not only by Protection—in some cases it is not 
mainly or at all by Protection—that the most progressive 
nations of continental Europe have sought to preserve their 
agriculture under the tremendous stress of foreign compe- 
tition. They have all, without exception, done far more 
than we have done, or have ever thought of doing till within 
the last few years, to encourage Agriculture, apart altogether 
from tariffs, in a great variety of ways. They have all had a 
policy expressly directed to the preservation and develop- 


ment of what is in their eyes the most precious of national 
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possessions. By bounties, by relief of taxation, by favourable 
trates of transport, by credit banks, by organized co- 
operation, by liberal expenditure on agricultural education 
and the encouragement of agricultural science—by some 
or all of these means they have striven to set Agriculture on 
its legs again, and they have succeeded. This great difference 
of policy, in which Great Britain alone stands on the one 
side and all her neighbours on the other, is sufficient to 
account for the difference of result—for the fact that in 
Great Britain alone, despite the conspicuous success achieved 
in certain directions, such as the raising of pedigree stock, 
the agricultural output, as a whole, is stationary or declining. 

We cannot now stop to inquire whether this country 
has been compensated for its neglect of Agriculture during 
the last half century by an exceptional development of 
other industries, and of foreign commerce. The statistics 
hardly seem to bear out such a contention. But, be that as 
it may, the great point to note is that for this country, 
as for others similarly circumstanced, the recuperation of 
Agriculture is quite practicable, if the nation really desires 
it. We need not remain so excessively dependent on im- 
ported food supplies, we need not be an almost exclusively 
urban people, unless we choose. But “he that wills the 
end must will the means.” If we have indeed woken up to 
the discredit and the danger of an under-cultivated and 
depopulated countryside, then we cannot afford any longer 
to neglect those measures by which alone other nations, 
similarly situated, have succeeded in averting such an evil. 


III. Tue Increasz of PRoDUCTIVENESS 


OLITICS and politicians being what they are, it is cer- 
tain that, among the many items of any programme of 
“‘Land Reform,” interest will centre on the question of 
increasing the remuneration of the labourer. And for 
reasons already given it is essential that his remuneration 
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should be increased—if necessary, by the creation of Wages 
Boards on the model of those already in existence in certain 
“sweated” industries. There is nothing in itself extravagant 
or revolutionary in such a proposal. But it would be disastrous 
if any artificial device of this character were to be regarded as 
more than a temporary crutch. The danger of the situation 
is that, when the immediate scandal of starvation wages has 
been dealt with, or apparently dealt with, public interest in 
agricultural problems will wane, and politicians will not con- 
cern themselves about more radical remedies for that disease 
of Agriculture of which starvation wages are only an inci- 
dent. The labourer himself knows better. He will be grateful, 
no doubt, for the promise of an extra shilling or two shillings 
a week. But he would be far more grateful if he could be 
assured that the land of his neighbourhood was going to be 
better cultivated, that inferior pastures were going to be 
restored to the plough, and that the demand for labour was 
going to increase. For in that case he feels that he could 
command better wages for himself, and he has a very shrewd 
instinct that his own welfare is bound up with the prosperity 
of the land. Not that any mere improvement of wages will 
ever entirely satisfy him. It is quite true that what empties 
the country side is not so much low wages as the absence of 
prospect. Men emigrate from districts where wages are 
reasonably high just as freely as from those where they are 
lamentably inadequate. They emigrate to escape what has 
been well described as “ the blind alley of a labourer’s life.” 
It is the absolute divorce from all proprietary interest in 
the land which is the depressing and deadening influence 
in his existence. His whole outlook would be altered if he 
could look forward to having a house and a bit of land of 
his own, not to say a prospect of becoming a self-supporting 
freeholder. But then these things also are only possible 

and only attractive, if the cultivation of the soil is going to 
become more profitable. However you look at it, there is 
no future worth having for the labourer apart from a general 
improvement in the condition of Agriculture. 
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But how is that greater productiveness of the soil of the 
country, which is the basis of such improvement, to be 
assured? The answer is, broadly speaking: by higher farming, 
by the application of more capital, under the guidance of 
increased scientific knowledge, to the land. The great losses 
inflicted both on landowners and farmers by the long period 
of depression, which began in the ’seventies of the last cen- 
tury, led inevitably to poorer farming. An immense amount 
of capital had been lost in Agriculture, and fresh capital 
naturally fought shy of so discouraging an investment. Lat- 
terly, with a turn of the tide, the tendency is again to higher 
farming, and meantime agricultural science has steadily pro- 
gressed. But confidence in agriculture as a business, though 
slowly returning, is far from completely restored. If prices 
could be maintained at something like their present level, 
and there was no fresh menace to the industry, capital would 
certainly be attracted to it. But the future of prices is uncer- 
tain, even the most modest measure of agricultural protection 
is vetoed by public opinion. and in other respects Govern- 
ment blows hot and cold. There is certainly more disposition 
than there was to spend public money on agricultural 
development, but on the other hand taxation is increased, 
rates are increased, and the persistent crusade against the 
landowner, who has in the past provided the bulk of the 
money spent on the improvement of the soil, is an additional 
cause of discouragement. The Land Nationalization craze 
hangs like a black cloud over the future—for nationalization 
may be good or bad in other directions, but it will always 
be the deadly enemy of agricultural progress. 

If that danger could be dispelled, if the national burdens 
at present unjustly saddled on land alone, could be distri- 
buted over all forms of property, and if Agriculture could 
be assured of sympathetic treatment on the part of the 
State, capital would undoubtedly be once more attracted 
to the soil. And unless we were again to experience a 
cataclysmic fall of prices, which seems an improbable 
contingency, the productiveness of the land would increase; 
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arable cultivation would return to the fields which have 
“tumbled down to grass ” to save the cost of cultivation; 
we should have twenty million quarters of wheat a year 
instead of six, and at the same time more stock, more dairy 
produce and more employment. 

And the prosperity of Agriculture being thus restored 
there would be a better chance than there ever can be under 
present conditions of giving the majority of dwellers on 
the land a direct proprietary interest in the soil which they 
cultivate. For, unless that is done, there will never, in a 
democratic age, be any peace or security for Agriculture. 
The crusade against ownership will go on until there are so 
many owners as to make it dangerous to attack them. 
This idea of a great increase in the number of landowners 
may at first sight appear inconsistent with the view that 
the salvation of Agriculture lies in high farming carried 
on by men with a large command of capital. But there is no 
real inconsistency in the two views. It has been too much 
the habit to regard the characteristically British system 
of large or moderate sized farms, cultivated by wage- 
earners, as incompatible with the multiplication of small 
owners. As a matter of fact there is no reason—quite the 
contrary—why the two systems should not go on side by 
side, and indeed be mutually helpful. “ Intensive cultiva- 
tion,” says Mr Prothero, “ means the expenditure on the 
land of more money or of more labour.” Is it not possible 
that both kinds of intensive cultivation should coexist in 
Great Britain? 

In any case intensive cultivation is what in this country 
we have got to aim at. The total land available for purposes 
of cultivation is not likely to increase. It is indeed not 
desirable that it should increase, for with the improvement 
in means of transport the population will tend to spread. 
More land will be required for purposes of residence and 
recreation. It is no use to think of trying to put really poor 
land to agricultural use. Such land is of greater national 
benefit in other ways. But if the area of agricultural land 
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is likely to diminish, there is the more reason why this 
reduced area should be brought into the highest state of 
cultivation which is economically profitable. The bulk of 
it will, if reason prevails, continue to be cultivated, as at 
present, in large or moderate sized farms, only, it may be 
hoped, with a more liberal application of capital and 
increasingly scientific methods. For land of average quality, 
enjoying no special advantages of situation, this is unques- 
tionably the best plan. 

But there is no reason why almost all the land of 
the country should, as at present, be occupied or cultivated 
in this manner. This method is favourable to the growth 
of cereals and root crops and to the raising of stock. 
It is not equally favourable to the production of many 
of the minor, but no less valuable, forms of food—fruit, 
vegetables, eggs, poultry, honey, bacon, dairy produce, 
etc., for which Great Britain is at present excessively de- 
pendent upon importations from abroad. This is the natural 
field of activity of the small proprietor, and on good land, 
with reasonable access to markets, groups of small pro- 
prietors, co-operatively organized, might become a most 
important element of our agricultural population. There 
are already more instances of such groups of small owners, 
or holders, than is generally recognized, and, if the State 
were to advance the money for the purchase of suitable land, 
their number might be enormously multiplied. This means 
no doubt a considerable transfer of land from existing 
owners, and the State would need to be armed with com- 
pulsory powers to acquire it. But with the present disposi- 
tion of large owners to get rid of or reduce their estates, 
compulsory powers, though they must exist, would prob- 
ably seldom have to be resorted to. A fair price would of 
course have to be paid, and every proposal to use the credit 
of the State for the creation of small ownerships will cer- 
tainly be met by the stereotyped outcry that it is all a dodge 
of the landlords to sell their land at an excessive price. But 
where a great national object is at stake this partisan 
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clamour will have to be disregarded. The real difficulty 
in the conversion of existing farms into groups of small 
freeholds is not financial but administrative. The choice 
of the land, the choice of the men, and their organization 
for mutual support—these are the serious problems— 
serious but not insoluble. With the experience of what has 
been and is being done in other countries, notably in Den- 
mark, and in Ireland, and with such examples as we have 
even in England—an interesting account of which may be 
found in Mr Tollemache’s Occupying Ownership of Land— 
there is no reason to doubt that the establishment of groups 
of small owners might gradually assume very large propor- 
tions and become a feature of great importance in the rural 
economy of the country. This sort of intensive cultivation 
of a much larger proportion of our agricultural land would 
increase the total output and augment the wealth of the 
nation. And at the same time the most thrifty and energetic 
of the labouring class would have something to look forward 
to, something to work for, in the chance of one day becom- 
ing small freeholders. They would no longer suffer from 


that want of outlook which is the most depressing feature 
of their present condition. Is it necessary to add that the 
advancement of a number of small men to the position of 
landowners would make for contentment, and for social and 
political stability? 


IV. Smart Ownersuip 


T is true that without a complete revolution in the 
system of British Agriculture, which appears economically 
undesirable, if not impossible, the bulk of the land will still 
continue to be cultivated by farmers employing hired 
labour. The number of peasant proprietors, supporting 
themselves by the produce of their own ground, might 


with great advantage be largely increased, but they are 
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never likely to be a majority of the tillers of the soil. The 
majority will still remain dependent upon wages, but they 
need not therefore remain, as at present, wholly devoid 
of any proprietary interest in the land. It is an error to 
confound the idea of giving the labouring class generally 
a direct interest in the land with that of establishing a 
universal system of peasant proprietorship. There are 
many possible gradations between the small owner, making a 
livelihood by the cultivation of his freehold, and the mere 
hired labourer, having nothing whatever to depend on but 
his weekly wage. 

It is not Utopian to aim at giving a higher status than 
that of wage-earners pure and simple to the great majority 
of rural workers. The desire to be something more than a 
mere wage-earner, to have something which he may call 
his own, if it be only a cottage and a small piece of land 
which he can use to supplement his other earnings, is 
strong in every countryman, be he labourer, artisan, or 
shopkeeper, and it is a natural and healthy desire. “ The 
wage-earner who is also a small owner,” says Mr Tolle- 
mache, “is as important to our rural constitution as the 
small owner, who depends entirely on the cultivation of 
his holding.” The latter class, the peasant proprietors 
proper, can only flourish under favourable conditions of 
soil and situation. And they must be picked men. But the 
land in and around almost every village is good enough for 
small ownerships, which are merely supplemental to other 
means of subsistence. And this is the right and practicable 
ideal of the village community. It should consist of men, 
who, even if they are primarily wage-earners, are yet 
also owners, at least of their own homes, their little plots 
of land, and maybe a common pasture. The number of 
labourers, who are necessarily “ tied ” to the land on which 
they are employed, and the nature of whose occupation 
involves their being the tenants of their employers, is com- 
paratively small. It is not desirable to multiply it unne- 
cessarily. It is better from every point of view that the 
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labourers should not live in isolation, or on the land of their 
employers, but should go to their work from homes of their 
own, and should be able in their spare time to do something 
for themselves, and to take their part in the life and interests 
of an independent community. Wage-earners, who were 
also owners, and whom the temporary loss of employment 
did not reduce to absolute destitution, would be in a 
position to make their own bargains about wages and hours 
of labour, and thus to secure for themselves a fair share 
of the benefits arising from any return of agricultural 
prosperity. 

It has been impossible, in this brief outline, to deal 
with any but the most fundamental and permanent factors 
in the situation. Many questions of great but nevertheless 
secondary importance have perforce been left unnoticed— 
for instance, the present dearth of cottages in rural dis- 
tricts. This is undoubtedly the cause of much hardship, 
but it is only one consequence and symptom of the de- 
pressed condition into which Agriculture has been allowed 
to sink. There is no difficulty about building cottages. 


The difficulty is to find labourers who can afford to pay for 
them when they are built. Thus we are brought back 
to the problem of increasing the income of the labourer, 
and that again is incapable of permanent solution except 
through the rehabilitation of Agriculture as an industry. 





CANADA 


I. Tue Bye-Exections 


HE political outlook in Canada has not been greatly 

affected by the bye-elections. Of exceptional interest, 
however, was the contest in Chateauguay in the Province of 
Quebec. This constituency had been loyal to the Liberal 
party under successive leaders since Confederation. Origin- 
ally occupied by English-speaking people, there has been a 
steady growth of the French element, until now two-thirds 
of its population speak the French language. In the first 
three Parliaments after Confederation the country was 
represented by Luther H. Holton, an outstanding figure of 
the constitutional era, and one of the fathers of the Cana- 
dian Liberal party. For a long period Chateauguay had a 
normal Liberal majority of four hundred, but in the general 
election of 1911 the majority was reduced to forty-two. 
In the bye-election of October 11 the Conservative candi- 
date had a majority of 144. The candidate of the Liberal 
party was Mr Sydney Fisher, who was Minister of Agri- 
culture in the Laurier Administration, and for a quarter 
of a century has been the leader of the English-speaking 
Liberals of Quebec. There is no doubt that he entered the 
contest at the personal solicitation of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
Between the two a life-long personal and political intimacy 
has existed. The Liberal leader had the devoted allegiance 
of Mr Fisher when he commanded only a remnant from 
Quebec in the House of Commons. He had no more loyal 
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and few more able colleagues throughout the long period 
of Liberal ascendancy in federal affairs. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
spoke at three great meetings in the contest in Mr Fisher’s 
behalf, and exerted all his influence to secure a favourable 
verdict from the constituency. The Liberal leader, there- 
fore, was directly involved in the defeat, and naturally the 
Conservative journals interpret the result as a blow to his 
personal prestige in Quebec. 

It may be that no such significance attaches to the 
contest. The public meetings which Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
addressed were warmly responsive to his appeals. It is still 
true that no other public man commands so much personal 
devotion in the French Province. This was so signally 
manifested in Chateauguay that the election of Mr Fisher 
seemed to be assured. The Government was hopeful, but 
very doubtful of the result. There is, therefore, the greater 
jubilation among Conservatives over the successful issue 
of the contest and a sharper edge to their exultation 
because the Liberal leader was so active in support of Mr 
Fisher’s candidature. The Liberal press and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier himself allege that the constituency was corrupted 
by direct purchase of votes and by promises of public 
expenditures. There is no definite evidence to support 
these charges, nor is there reason to doubt that the Con- 
servative organizers employed every available argument 
in the interests of the ministerial candidate. In this they 
were faithful to the example of the Laurier Administration 
and to that of every other Government which has held 
office in Canada. The cry of corruption always arises from 
defeated politicians in this country, and, since Governments 
can offer inducements which are not available to Opposi- 
tions, the balance of advantage lies with Ministers who 
control the revenues and settle the appropriations. It 
cannot, however, be admitted that one party has a higher 
moral standard than the other. 

Apart from the result in Chateauguay there are evidences 
of a movement of opinion in Quebec towards Mr Borden. 
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While he has the confidence of the English-speaking 


element, he has always been considerate and generous in 
his references to the French people. He has never shown 
resentment at the political attitude of Quebec nor ever 
attempted to offset losses in the English Province by appeal 
to the sympathies or prejudices of the English communities. 
He has understood the natural loyalty of the Province to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and has taken the inevitable conse- 
quences with serenity and philosophy. When he was called 
upon to form an Administration, he gave Quebec adequate 
representation in the Cabinet. As Prime Minister he has 
been conciliatory in all his dealings with the French people. 
But he has not been the servant of Mr Bourassa, nor has he 
submitted to the domination of the Nationalists. Gradually 
Quebec has come to understand his patience, his firmness 
and his courage, and where a few years ago he was hardly 
regarded as a serious political leader, he now commands 
goodwill, regard and respect. It may be that this changing 
attitude towards Mr Borden was illustrated in the result in 
Chateauguay as it is expressed in all the undercurrents of 
feeling in the French Province. No doubt Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier is still “ the favourite son ” of Quebec, but it is now 
Mr Borden, and not Mr Bourassa, against whom he has to 
contend. This is the real significance of the result in 
Chateauguay. 

In Ontario there were bye-elections in East Middlesex 
and South Bruce. The one became vacant through death 
and the other by appointment to the Senate. East Middle- 
sex is a traditional Conservative riding; Bruce County down 
to a few years ago was a stronghold of Liberalism. East 
Middlesex, however, has been bedevilled by domestic 
dissensions, and there was much friction and feeling over 
the selection of a Conservative candidate. In 1904 the 
Conservative majority in the riding was 219. In 1908 the 
Conservative candidate had a majority of 249. In Ig11, 
when the whole Province declared decisively against the 
Trade Agreement with the United States, the majority was 
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increased to 661. In the bye-election the majority was 
reduced to 385, and the result, therefore, was not wholly 
unsatisfactory to the Opposition. South Bruce in 1911 gave 
a Conservative majority of 103. Now the Liberal candidate 
has been elected by a majority of 124. There is a strong 
German element in the riding, and there was a desperate 
struggle between the two parties to capture the German 
voters. It was represented by the agents of the Liberal 
party that the Government was hostile to Germany. It 
was contended that the Dreadnoughts to be added to the 
British Navy under the Borden programme would be placed 
in European waters, and in the event of a naval war would 
be available for attack upon the German Empire. Whether 
or not these arguments were effective, the defection of the 
Germans largely explains the result. The speakers for the 
Government sought to overcome the effect of the Liberal 
campaign in the German townships by appeal to the Cana- 
dian patriotism of the German people, by disclaiming 
special hostility to Germany or any other country, and by 
strongly emphasizing the obligation of Canada to assume a 
share of the burden of defence. Indeed, both in East 
Middlesex and in South Bruce the naval programme of the 
Government was the chief issue between the parties, and 
whatever other results may be adduced from the contests, 
the Government is convinced that there is a strong public 
feeling in favour of early and effective action to protect the 
sea-going trade of Canada and to strengthen the Empire. 
Whether there is stronger feeling for a Canadian fleet or 
for co-operation with the Admiralty may not have been 
clearly demonstrated. What has been demonstrated is that 
among the farmers of Bruce and Middlesex, as among the 
commercial and industrial populations of the towns and 
cities, there is a quick and warm response to arguments in 
support of naval appropriations and in assertion of the duty 
of Canada to ease the load which rests so heavily upon the 
backs of British taxpayers. There was a vagrant suspicion 
that even in Ontario the rural communities were unin- 
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terested in the naval controversy and unconscious of any 
obligation either to provide Dreadnoughts or to build a 
Canadian navy. But in Bruce and Middlesex the naval 
policies of the parties overshadowed all other issues, and 
Conservatives agree that no arguments were more effective 
than those advanced in support of the Government’s 
naval proposals. It would appear, however, that a per- 
centage of Liberals in Ontario who voted with the Con- 
servatives two years ago have renewed their old political 
connexions with the disappearance of continental reci- 
procity as an active political issue. There is no evidence 
that the Government has become stronger since it took 
office, nor, on the other hand, is any serious loss of strength 
apparent. Local considerations are influential in bye- 
elections. These may have affected the result in all three 
contests. In Bruce, however, there were no serious local 
dissensions in either party. Each party brought its whole 
strength to bear in support of its candidate and the Oppo- 
sition gained a seat to offset the loss of Chateauguay. As has 
been said, no definite leaning toward the naval policy of 
either party has been revealed. Hence the Opposition 
will continue to oppose the contribution of Dreadnoughts 
as proposed by the Government. 


II. Tue Unrrep States Tarirr 


OME effects upon Canada of the new United States 

tariff are already discernible. By removing the duties 
upon many food supplies, like cattle, sheep, meat products, 
milk and cream, the tariff has thrown open to the Canadian 
producer large and convenient markets. He is tempted to 
take immediate advantage of the opportunity and to ship 
away everything which he has available. Returns for 
October show that 7,000 head of cattle and 350 cars of 
pressed beef were shipped by way of Sarnia to Michigan 
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buyers and Chicago packing-houses. These figures establish 
a new record, and officials predict that shipments for 
November will be much larger. This increase in exports is not 
balanced by any increase in imports of the same kind from 
the United States, and the production of such supplies, 
which has been declining in Canada, will be rendered even 
more inadequate, now that breeding cattle are being 
hurried off in the stampede. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the cost of living will be increased in Canada. The 
boarding-house, that faithful seismometer of all catas- 
trophes in the world of commissariat, is said to be raising its 
charges. 

Another effect of the tariff is to be seen in the West, 
where wheat is more exclusively a product than in the older 
parts of Canada. The tariff provides that “ wheat, wheat 
flour, semolina and other wheat products are free, provided 
that wheat shall be subject to a duty of ten cents per 
bushel, and wheat flour to a duty of forty-five cents per 
barrel of 196 lbs., and wheat products to a duty of ten per 
cent ad valorem in the case of countries which impose 
duties on these articles coming from the United States.” 
The demand has already come from several quarters in 
Western Canada that the Canadian Government by 
removing the duty on wheat entering Canada should give 
Canadian wheat free access to the United States. Many 
Western farmers feel that just as the Eastern farmers seem 
to benefit by obtaining entry to United States markets, so 
they would have something to gain from the larger demand 
for their output. They protest that at this season of the 
year all their grain must find its way into the narrow funnel 
at Winnipeg, where there may be congestion and a reduc- 
tion in prices. They would be glad to have lines running 
north and south to clear away their products. As yet, how- 
ever, there is no evidence that the Government is lending 
their case a friendly ear. Their position, too, is challenged 
on many sides. Prices are not always higher in the United 
States, and with free Canadian wheat available, and no 
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Canadian duty on flour, the Minneapolis mills would, it is 
said, prevent any large milling industry from developing on 
the prairies. The old appeal is also heard that grain be sent as 
far as possible through Eastern Canada by the Canadian 
route. 

Every one is arguing so much in “ futures” that the 
merits of the controversy are hard to judge, especially in 
so far as it turns on the milling industry, for against 
the argument that free trade in wheat and flour will mean 
the victory of Minneapolis throughout the West and the 
loss to Canada of those by-products from the mills which 
are much needed to assist mixed farming, it is urged even 
in Canada that mills at Calgary and other far Western points 
could, with free trade, find an ample market on the Pacific 
coast of Canada and of the United States. One thing, how- 
ever, both parties to the debate seem to have overlooked. 
The new tariff arranges, as did its predecessor, for the 
payment of a drawback of 99 per cent of the duty paid 
on all materials imported for the manufacture of articles 
thereafter exported from the United States, but it goes 
beyond the former tariff in providing that where a product 
and a by-product are made from the imported material, 
and the principal product is exported, “ then on the ex- 
portation thereof there shall be refunded as drawback the 
whole of the duty paid on the imported material used in the 
production of both the principal and the by-product, less 
I per cent.” Translated into milling terms this clause seems 
to mean that United States millers can bring in Canadian 
wheat free of duty, and while exporting the flour made 
from it can keep the bran and shorts in their own country. 
The export trade in flour from the United States amounts 
tosome $50,000,000 and is growing, so that this remarkably 
astute legislation may produce some of those results from 
free trade in flour and wheat which Canadians desire or 
dread, according to their rdle in the controversy. 

Other effects of the tariff will be slower to appear. 
A rise in prices here may easily create an agitation to 
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remove the existing duties on foodstuffs. Such an agitation 
would naturally begin among the industrial classes, recalling 
to that extent the movement for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Whether the industrial element, which itself enjoys 
protection, would be consistent in asking the farmer and 
gardener to surrender his protection is another question. 
People are, in such a case, likely to be more influenced by 
their purses than by logic. 

The bearing of the tariff upon our manufacturing indus- 
tries will be indirect. A country with such powerful business 
organizations as the United States opens no large market 
to the relatively smaller establishments of Canada. There 
may, therefore, be no advantage to compensate for a pos- 
sible injury to our manufacturers. If the cost of living 
increases, and if at the same time raw materials flow more 
freely into the United States with the removal of duties, 
Canadian industries may find wages higher and material 
more expensive. It would appear, therefore, on this, as on 
other grounds, that when our big neighbour turns in his 
bed, the house-next-door is put into some commotion. 


III. Tue Financia S1TuaTIon 


HIS is, perhaps, not the best time finally to pass 

judgment on the results of the particular phase of 
expansion through which Canada is going. In about eighteen 
months or two years the period of large railway construction 
will be for the moment completed, and it will then be a 
proper time to judge. In the meantime the position of the 
country is especially interesting. The very large surplus of 
imports, amounting in the year 1912 to $230,000,000, is 
represented in the main by such items as metals, including 
structural steel amounting to $123,000,000, settlers’ effects 
$15,000,000, and wool products $27,000,000. How far a 
certain tendency to expensive living has influenced the 
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imports it is, perhaps, difficult to say, but we may be sure 
that an increase in luxury has had the effect of reducing the 
savings. The public borrowings during the same period 
amounted curiously enough to about the same amount as 
the surplus of imports, $230,000,000. To this must, of 
course, be added a very large amount borrowed through 
private sources, of which no record has been made. Although 
Canada’s borrowings in London during the present year 
have amounted to the total of some $135,000,000, this 
sum was by no means as large as was wanted. The muni- 
cipalities, particularly in the West, have still a large amount 
of unfunded debt, although the reduction in their debts 
to the banks, shown in the Government statement for 
September, indicates some progress in funding. 

The position of the banks during this year has been one 
of peculiar difficulty. During those spaces when loans in 
London were not forthcoming, owing to the severe strain 
in the London market, the country was, so to speak, carried 
by the banks, and this had to be done in spite of a slight 
falling off in the bank deposits, instead of the usual steady 
increase. All this points to the peculiar difficulty of the 
stage in a new country’s development when it must of 
necessity import large quantities of material, constituting 
a very serious surplus of imports, and must at the same time 
borrow continuously to pay for them. All this may be and in 
general, so far as Canada is concerned, has been perfectly 
sound, but it is a situation requiring some care, and we 
may be quite certain that when the large expenditures 
involved in great constructive enterprises temporarily 
come to an end, there must be a period of difficult adjust- 
ment. In Canada, as in all democracies of the kind, public 
opinion is ill-informed in financial matters, and apt to 
believe that the banks are in possession of an unlimited fund 
and that it is quite unreasonable for them to refuse loans 
on good security. 

This year’s crop in the West has been so excellent 
that the strain in that part of the country has been 
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materially relaxed. Also it has been decidedly fortunate 
that during this year the banks have had need to exercise 
extreme caution in the loaning of money. Certainly many 
of the municipalities have been hasty and perhaps extrava- 
gant in their expenditure. On the other hand, the extremely 
rapid growth of a large number of municipalities makes 
absolutely necessary a scale of expenditure that must seem 
excessive to an outsider who fails to realize that the influx 
of hundreds of thousands of new people requires a propor- 
tionate outlay in housing, municipal utilities and the like. 
Fortunately the boom in Western real estate was confined 
in the main to town lots. The agricultural lands have on the 
whole always represented more or less the values put upon 
them. Many farmers had acquired more land than it was 
wise for them to hold, but they had not held it at really 
inflated values; and in all probability the year of stricture 
in money has eliminated a large number of junior specu- 
lators who were a danger to the community. It would 
appear, also, that the community in general has had 
something of a lesson that there are limits beyond which 
money cannot be obtained. Furthermore, in regard to the 
detailed expenditure of various municipalities, which have 
undergone much criticism, it is quite clear that while 
their affairs have been conducted generously, perhaps a 
little lavishly, the control has been in the hands of perfectly 
well-intentioned people who were only somewhat inexperi- 
enced. It is quite inevitable that, as these towns grow 
older, a tradition of government will come to be established 
and the faults of the past very largely corrected. 

The position of the East is, on the whole, healthy. 
Some considerable limitation in borrowings has been 
necessitated, and here again borrowers have come more 
or less to recognize that they must be moderate. The 
manufacturers of the East are also being materially assisted 
by the fact that collections in the West have become 
decidedly better, owing to the good crop and to results 
of more moderate expenditure. 
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As in the world in general, so in Canada in particular, 
an increased proportion of savings and borrowings is being 
invested in fixed capital, machinery and the like, which is 
in some cases slow to make equivalent returns. Possibly 
this may find its expression in a period, long or short, 
during which the country as a whole is rather over-machined. 
A similar period undoubtedly occurred in the early ’nine- 
ties, and it was not until immigration rapidly increased 
that the population again grew up to and beyond the 
machinery provided. There is one other general con- 
sideration to be taken into account. In the settlement of 
the United States, owing to the long seaboard and the 
proximity of the Alleghanies to the sea, a very considerable 
population was spread out along the coast before the rail- 
ways came to distribute it in the interior. In Canada the 
conditions were not favourable to the establishment of a 
large population by the sea as an initial stage in the pro- 
gress of the country, and development has been dependent 
upon railway construction in advance. The settlement has 
been more rapidly scattered and requires more expensive 
machinery. This difficulty is being reduced by the establish- 
ment of new centres of population, such as Winnipeg, with 
200,000 people, and various other towns with rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. The immense expenditure of these 
municipalities will not have to be repeated, but only more 
or less enlarged. The same law applies to the great stretches 
of railway. Consequently, after each succeeding decade, 
the relative requirements of our population must be very 
much less in quantity and much more profitable in result. 


IV. Tue Frencu Lancuace 1n Ontario 


S the French language to be taught in the primary 
schools of Ontario? If so, to what extent is it to be 
taught, and what relation should it bear to the English 
language? These questions have again forced themselves 
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upon public attention here. In the total population of 
Ontario, now given as 2,523,274, there are 202,242 persons 
of French descent. Of the 6,416 schools in the province 
345 (approximately) allow the use of or provide instruction 
in French. Of 459,948 school children, 28,015 use or learn 
French during some part of their school course. The prac- 
tice of allowing the French language in the schools is said 
to have begun as long ago as 1850; it was legalized by a 
clause of the Public School Act (1901): “To use the 
English language in instruction and in all communications 
with the pupils in regard to discipline and the management 
of the school, except where it is impracticable to do so by 
reason of the pupil not understanding English, but recita- 
tions requiring the use of a text-book may be conducted in 
the language of the text-book,” and was embodied in the 
regulations of the Department of Education: 


In schocl sections where the French or the German language 
prevails, the trustees may in addition to the course of study pre- 
scribed for Public Schools require instruction to be given in Reading, 
Grammar and Composition to such pupils as are directed by their 
parents to study either of these languages, and in all such cases the 
authorized text-books in French or German shall be used. But 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to mean that any of 
the text-books prescribed for Public Schools shall be set aside 
because of the use of the authorized text-books in French or German. 


The admission of a language other than English at 
length gave rise to a number of difficulties, many of which 
have been incidental to bilingual systems everywhere. A 
much greater burden was placed upon the English-French 
schools than upon those using the English language alone. 
It was not easy to secure properly qualified teachers who 
could give instruction in French and English, so that some 
of the schools failed in the task, and sent out their pupils 
inadequately trained in either language. Less important, 
though not less irritating to the public temper, was the 
situation created in districts where English-speaking and 
French-speaking people came together, and where the 
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French, as their relative strength increased, demanded a 
teacher satisfactory to them but often unfitted—so the 
English-speaking parents alleged—to teach English. These 
and similar difficulties were examined in a report prepared 
for the Government of Ontario (February, 1912), which 
concluded that “ the English-French schools were, on the 
whole, lacking in efficiency.” 

Following upon the report the Government in June, 1912, 
issued a circular of instructions stating that “ where neces- 
sary in the case of French-speaking pupils, French might be 
used as the language of instruction and communication; 
but such use of French should not be continued beyond 
Form I (i.e. the first two school years), excepting during 
the school year of 1912-3, when it might also be used as 
the language of instruction and communication in the case 
of pupils beyond Form I, who, owing to previous defective 
training, were unable to speak and understand the English 
language ”; that “in the case of French-speaking pupils who 
were unable to speak and understand the English language 
well enough for the purposes of instruction and communica- 
tion, provision should be made that as soon as the pupil 
entered the school he should begin the study and the use of 
the English language, and as soon as he had acquired suffi- 
cient facility in the use of the English language, he should 
take up in that language the course of study as prescribed for 
the Public and Separate Schools”; and that “ for the school 
year 1912-3, in schools where French had hitherto been a 
subject of study, the Public or the Separate School Board 
might provide for instruction in French Reading, Grammar 
and Compositicn in Forms I to IV, on condition that such 
instruction in French could be taken only by pupils whose 
parents or guardians directed that they should do so, and 
that such instruction in French should not interfere with 
the adequacy of the instruction in English, and the pro- 
visions for such instruction in French in the time-table of 
the school should be subject to the approval and direction 
of the supervising inspector and should not in any day 
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exceed one hour in each class-room.” The circular also 
required that “for purposes of inspection the schools 
affected, now to be described as English-French schools, 
were to be organized into three divisions, each division being 
under the charge of a supervising inspector and an in- 
spector.” The supervising inspectors were to control the 
schools as far as the relative provision for English and 
French in the time-table was concerned. Arrangements 
were proposed for increasing the supply and improving 
the training of the teachers. 

These regulations called forth protests from several 
school boards administering English-French schools, where- 
upon in October, 1912, the Department of Education issued 
a second circular directing attention to the following pro- 
visions of the Public and the Separate Schools Acts: 


It shall be the duty of the teacher to teach the prescribed courses 
of study and to comply with the regulations of the Department of 
Education. In these respects, the teacher is directly responsible to 
the Minister of Education, and neither the board of trustees nor 
any other authority has any right to interfere between him and the 
Minister. The Department of Education Act also gives the Minister 
the power to suspend or cancel the certificate of any teacher. 
Accordingly, any teacher of the English-French schools who refuses 
to comply with the provisions of Instructions 17 that deal with the 
organization of the school renders himself liable to the aforesaid 
penalty. And further, a board of school trustees which employs 
unqualified teachers and does not comply with the Instructions and 
other Regulations of the Department of Education that govern its 
acts, forfeits the Legislative grant and cannot lawfully pay as salaries 
to such teachers any part of the taxes levied for the support of the 
Public or Separate schools under its charge. 

In the case of a school which has ceased to be a part of the Pro- 
vincial system, while the supporters of said school may voluntarily 
contribute money for its support, they cannot use the municipal 
machinery for the collection of any moneys, and ipso facto they become 
Public school supporters and must pay their share of any taxes levied 
for Public school purposes in addition to any voluntary contribution 
they may make for a school that has ceased to belong to the Provincial 
system. 


At the time when the circular relating to the use of 
French was issued, it was stated that after the school year 
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1912-3 the Government would make any changes in the 
regulations which experience proved necessary. At the 
beginning of the present school year the regulations have 
been amended so as to leave a larger measure of discretionary 
power to a chief inspector who is appointed to supervise the 
work of the six inspectors. He is given authority to extend 
beyond Form I the use of French as a language of com- 
munication and instruction, and to increase the time 
devoted to the teaching of the language, where in his 
judgment such measures are required. These changes, 
however, have not conciliated the opposition. The board 
controlling the Separate (Roman Catholic) schools: in 
Ottawa has refused to carry out the regulations and to 
receive the Government inspectors. The supervising 
inspectors who were appointed to enforce the regulations, 
and who alone possessed the legal qualifications necessary 
for the position, happen to be Protestants bearing English 
names. The school-board protests against the right of such 
officials to supervise denominational schools. Some of the 
members declare that they will gladly sacrifice the Govern- 
ment grant, which affords only six per cent of their income. 
Still, they may be taking too little account of the other 
powers possessed by the Department. They are weakened, 
too, by the character of their supporters. Out of the 9,848 
children attending the Separate schools of Ottawa, 4,042 
are English-speaking; and the English-speaking minority 
contributes the greater part of the funds for the schools 
and may refuse to follow the French-speaking element into 
very extreme courses. At the moment other French- 
Canadian communities are proposing to imitate Ottawa, 
but they are not likely to go far enough to invite such mea- 
sures as the Government can and seems determined to 
take. The Government’s position would appear to be 
strong, so long as the inspection planned by the regulations 
is at once thorough and reasonable. 

Upon the whole matter there are three possible views 
commonly expressed. Some people would not allow the 
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French language“in Ontario schools, on the grounds that 
to teach French and English is to spoil both, and that while 
English has a constitutional status in Quebec, French has 
none in Ontario. Others, represented by many vigorous 
journalists and orators, especially in Quebec, claim that 
French, being one of the two languages recognized in the 
federal government, cannot be ignored by a province, and 
that it is an injustice to deprive children of an opportunity 
to learn their mother tongue. A third group favours a com- 
promise. It wishes to have English well taught, but is ready 
to pay such teachers and inspectors as will teach English 
without destroying French. It is influenced less by appeals 
to the constitution than by the fear that, if French- 
Canadians consider themselves unfairly treated, they may 
set up and maintain their own schools entirely :part from 
the State system. At present a form of compromise is being 
tried, which seeks to teach English adequately without 
abolishing French. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue Pourticat Situation 


8 anxiously-awaited policy of the Federal Liberal 
Government was laid before the country at the first 
meeting of the House of Representatives after the adjourn- 
ment of five weeks following upon the recent elections. 
The memorandum in which the policy of Ministers is set 
out commences with a declaration regarding electoral 
law reform. This item of policy involves a challenge to the 
Labour Party which, as disclosed by subsequent tactics in 
Parliament, they have not been slow to take up. The 
Government propose to repeal the present provision in 
the Arbitration Act governing the power of the Court to 
award preference to Unionists, and to restore the exemption 
of rural workers from the operation of the Act. Both moves 
involve a complete reversal of the policy of the late Govern- 
ment. The Interstate Commission was constituted shortly 
after the new Ministry came into office, and the first piece 
of business remitted to it was that of inquiring into the 
working of the tariff, and its operation and effects upon the 
investment of capital and the employment of labour in 
Australian industries. A declaration regarding reciprocal 
trade relations with the sister dominions occupies a promi- 
nent place in the programme, and the Government show 
themselves alive to the importance of Imperial interests 
in the Pacific, by suggesting the advisableness of a Confer- 
ence at an early date. 

Proposals concerning defence, railway construction, 
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irrigation, and minor matters of administration, do not, on 
the face of them, at any rate, appear to be controversial. 
But national insurance, amendments of the law relating to 
the public service, banking, and the taking over of State 
debts are all likely to disclose party differences. All are agreed 
that the Northern Territory must be developed, but there 
are differences as to the means, and the definite proposal 
to substitute freehold for leasehold tenure will be strenu- 
ously resisted by the Opposition. On the whole, the 
programme of the new Government has set in the forefront 
legislative projects which were probably deliberately 
calculated to provoke that spirit of resistance which, as 

» the Liberal Party makes no secret of hoping, will conduce 
to a double dissolution. 

The astute politicians who direct the policy of the Labour 
Party were swift to perceive the import of Ministerial 
tactics. They recognize the unworkableness of a Parlia- 
ment wherein only the Speaker’s vote gives the Govern- 
ment a majority in the Lower House whilst it is in a hope- 
less minority in the Senate. But they regard their power in 
the Senate as an instrument to be used to the utmost to 
prevent the Liberals from reversing the policy to which 
Labour was able to give statutory form during its three 
years of office. The situation is, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment will endeavour to send up to the Senate such measures 
as will practically force the Labour majority there to reject 
them, in the knowledge that a double rejection of any 
proposed law will give them ground for asking the Governor 
General to dissolve both Houses under the “ dead lock” 
clause of the Constitution. The aim of the Labour Party 
in the House of Representatives will be to prevent any such 
measure from reaching the Senate at all, so that the occasion 
for reliance on their Senate majority shall not arise. By this 
means they hope to avoid the possibility of a dissolution 
of the Senate, which could hardly fail to destroy their 
overwhelming position there, and might jeopardize their 
majority altogether. The tactics of each Party are perfectly 
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well known to the other. No secret is made about the object 
which each has in view. What will result from a struggle 
between forces so evenly balanced is more than the most 
sagacious politician can venture to predict. 

Dealing with the policy of the Government as a whole 
one cannot fail to be impressed with the evidence of 
careful thought which has preceded its publication. It 
must be remembered that the formation in 1909 of the 
Fusion Party under Mr Deakin was an attempt to unite 
under one leader all those who were opposed to the Labour 
Party. The common ground of agreement in hostility to 
certain distinctive features of Labour policy suggested at 
once some measures upon which the Party would be united. 
For the rest, the wide range of opinion within the Coalition 
made very difficult the task of formulating a Government 
policy. One could hardly expect that a famous speech of 
Mr Irvine, the Attorney-General, some time before the 
recent elections, would be forgotten by critics. Mr Irvine 
had stated, to the dismay of many Liberal supporters, but 
to the satisfaction of others, and to the intense delight of 
the Labour Party, that the programme formulated by 
Mr Deakin and the Liberal Conference was nothing better 
than a “ gelatinous compound.” This frank criticism has 
apparently had its effect on those responsible for the new 
policy, but there are still many Liberals who consider that 
even further concessions might have been wisely made 
to that section of the Party which includes a large number 
of the younger men, and to the academic Liberals, as they 
may be called, who hitherto have been, and still are, inclined 
to view with sympathy much of the policy, and with admira- 
tion part of the administration, of the Labour Party. 

It will be noticed that the first item of the Ministerial 
platform is electoral reform. Immediately after the elections, 
sensational statements were published to the effect that 
great abuses had occurred under the Electoral Act, and that 
better means should be adopted of securing the verdict of 
the country. Inquiries since made, however, show that the 
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rumoured malpractices, at which the opponents of the 
Labour Party clutched rather too greedily, were to a large 
extent based upon misapprehensions. For instance, it was 
boldly stated by a Member of the Cabinet that no fewer 
than 80,000 “dummy cards” had been placed in the 
electoral index boxes in New South Wales alone. The 
implication was that there had been roll stuffing on a gigantic 
scale to further the interests of the Labour Party. But 
subsequent investigations demonstrate that what occurred 
was done by the electoral officials strictly in accordance 
with the electoral law, and had no relation whatever to 
party manceuvring. The Federal Electoral system is worked 
upon a card index basis. Each elector is required to fill in a 
card claiming his right to vote. But the police in New South 
Wales, in the process of checking rolls, discovered, as was 
quite natural, that 80,000 persons who were on the old rolls 
were not available for signing claims to be placed on the new 
rolls. Some were sick, some were travelling, some were out 
of the country, some could not be found. Accordingly, 
as permitted by the electoral law, the officials placed in 
the card index what are known in the Department as 
“ dummy cards ” for these 80,000 electors whose right to 
vote is not disputed. But when the statement was published 
abroad, in terms of strident party passion, that 80,000 
“dummy cards” had been placed in the index under 
Ministerial authority, the inference naturally was that this 
had been improperly done. As a matter of fact, investigation 
shows that the total number of instances of doubtful voting 
in New South Wales is narrowed down to one-half per cent; 
and the probability is that more detailed inquiry will 
prove that even in these cases there was no grave irregularity 
but rather error of judgment or mistake on the part of 
electoral officials or of voters. It is to be feared that the 
statementsalleging electoral irregularitiescirculatedthrough- 
out the Press, hard upon the elections, without sufficient 
investigation, were cabled abroad, and produced a lament- 
able impression as to the purity of the Australian electoral 
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system. Unfortunately the Press, which is so eager to 
publish a sensational statement, is slow to give prominence 
to the more sober and serious explanation which is forth- 
coming as the result of patient inquiry. It is a satisfaction to 
be able to state, for the credit of Australia, that the ex- 
planations since officially given dissipate the charges so 
tashly made, and show that the aspersions on the good 
citizenship and electoral honesty of people and politicians 
were undeserved. On the other hand, the present electoral 
law is responsible for a very large amount of double enrol- 
ment through the non-removal of names, and the Govern- 
ment scheme seeks to provide means of purifying the 
electoral rolls. 

It is a matter for some surprise that two matters of 
electoral reform do not appear in the Government pro- 
gramme. All the States except South Australia now provide, 
by some form of preferential voting, or by the second ballot, 
for securing that no candidate is elected on a mere plurality 
which is not a majority of the votes cast. These schemes have 
been especially in favour with the Liberals who are more 
likely than their better organized opponents to suffer from 
the split vote. The other matter is the electoral system 
under which the Senate is chosen. By this system, the 
elector has as many votes as there are seats to be filled, 
must exercise them all, cannot give more than one vote 
to one candidate, and cannot indicate any order of prefer- 
ence. The tendency of such a system is to give the whole 
representation for any State to one political party and is 
accountable for the fact that the Ministry has only seven 
supporters in a Senate of thirty-six members. 

The Australian Senate furnishes a very strong case for 
the adoption of some scheme for the representation of 
minorities. An objection to such schemes in the case of 
Cabinet Government is that they tend to weaken policy and 
administration by dissolving parties into groups, or by 
equalizing the parties in the Chamber in correspondence 
with their approximate quality in the country. But this 
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objection has little application to a Second Chamber, 
which does not make and unmake Ministries, and the 
subordination of party to the “ mirror of opinion” is in 
the case of such a Chamber a desideratum. 

In the second item of policy, a direct challenge is made 
to the policy of preference to trade unionists adopted by 
the late Government. That policy was expressed in two 
distinct ways—administrative and legislative. In the first 
place, the Government (which extended the practice of 
executing its own works in place of employing contractors) 
required its officers to give preference to unionists for 
employment in Government works. Where work was done 
by contract, a clause providing for preference was inserted 
in the contract. In the second place, the Government 
introduced and carried through Parliament, an amendment 
of the Arbitration Act which permitted the Arbitration 
Court in its awards in industrial disputes to order preference 
to unionists notwithstanding that the unions of which they 
were members had political as well as industrial objects 
and devoted a portion of their funds to political propaganda 
and organization. In both these matters, the Liberal 
Government is proposing to reverse the policy of its 
predecessors. In regard to public works, the reversal has 
been effected by administrative Acts, the Government 
has announced that it will not limit its employment to 
members of unions, and will not impose the preference 
clause on contractors. As to the Arbitration Act, the 
Government intends to introduce a Bill to amend the Act by 
repealing the changes made by the late Parliament. One 
would imagine that this item alone would satisfy those 
who are thirsting for a fight; because Preference to Unionists 
has been a very prominent plank in the Labour platform, and 
has come to be intimately associated with the essential 
principles for which that party stands. Consequently, any 
attempt to embody in an Act of Parliament a condemnation 
of the principle, even when limited to organizations with 
political funds, can hardly fail to meet with defeat in the 
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Senate. There is no doubt that the principle forms a distinct 
line of cleavage between the two parties, and that the 
Liberal policy in this respect will meet with fierce opposition. 

The proposal of the Government to exempt rural workers 
from the operation of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
has doubtless in view the very large body of support 
accorded to the Liberal Party by country voters. Indeed, 
it has been cynically said that the item is “ an attempt by 
political shopkeepers to gratify their customers.” But it 
expresses also a very strong conviction that the policy of 
fixing wages and industrial conditions by Arbitration 
Courts or other authorities is limited by the conditions 
under which an industry exists. In the case of those in- 
dustries which can be effectively protected by a customs 
tariff, which are in the main confined to the home market, 
and which after all play a minor part in the country’s 
production, these regulations may operate successfully. 
But in industries which cannot be protected, where products 
seek the foreign market, and are sold in competition with 
the products of other countries, industries which form the 
staple of Australian prosperity, and are the foundation 
upon which all else is based, the risk of interference is felt 
to be too great. To these considerations must be added the 
conditions of season and climate, the domination of Nature, 
which imposes a paramount law and demands a flexibility 
which regulations would not permit. It is quite certain that 
the Labour Party will offer a strenuous resistance here. 
Their organizers are making rapid progress with the 
formation of a Rural Workers’ Union, and they are pledged 
up to the hilt to apply their policy to the country as well 
as to the cities. 

The declaration of an intention to maintain the Protective 
Tariff would seem rather to affirm a recognized principle 
than to indicate any considerable upward revision of 
existing duties. The submission of this subject to the 
recently appointed Inter-State Commission gives evidence of 
the anxiety which is common to most Australian politicians, 
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to have the thorny questions affecting Customs Duties 
removed as far as possible from the Parliamentary arena. 
In the present constitution of political parties this can 
hardly be a matter of surprise, seeing that all shades of 
fiscal thought are represented on both sides of the House. 

The development of the Northern Territory involves 
problems which may well tax to the uttermost the con- 
structive ability of Australian statesmen. Imperial interests 
are closely involved, seeing that on the successful solution 
of the difficulty depend some of the most vital principles 
for which the policy of a White Australia stands. The 
Labour Government, which at any rate attacked the subject 
with zeal, deserve great credit for their attempt to bring 
to it the aid of science in various ways, and the School of 
Tropical Medicine now established in Queensland is doing 
work of value not limited to Australia. In the existing 
condition of political parties in this country, he must be 
an optimist indeed who can perceive any immediate 
prospect of the present Government being able to do any- 
thing more than indicate the line of policy which in its 
opinion should be initiated. On the other hand, one wonders 
for how long so large an unoccupied piece of territory, 
which is certainly not a desert, though it may prove im- 
possible of development by white men and women, can 
remain in its present state. Immigration is essential if the 
Territory, in addition to the financial burden which it is 
beginning to impose on the Commonwealth, is not to levy 
a further toll upon the population of the settled part of 
Australia. In this instance, immigration is not embarrassed 
by any conflict or want of co-operation between Common- 
wealth and State, for the whole government of the Territory 
is in the hands of the Commonwealth exclusively. 

Banking interests are chiefly concerned with the policy 
of maintaining a sufficient gold reserve at the Federal 
Treasury in respect of the Australian note issue. The original 
Act of 1910 provided for a gold reserve of a quarter up to 
an issue of seven million pounds, and above that f for f. 
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In 1911 the late Government varied this by providing for a 
uniform fourth without limit as to amount of issue. The 
present Government proposes to restore the limitation 
of the Act of 1910. While loth to see any kind of Govern- 
ment interference, bankers will nevertheless look with favour 
on any sound scheme for defining and limiting the respective 
spheres of influence of the lately created Commonwealth 
Bank and of the various State Savings Banks. At the present 
juncture it is difficult to see how the varying interests can 
be satisfactorily reconciled, but it must be recognized that 
the Commonwealth Bank has started on an existence which 
cannot well be terminated, and it must, therefore, for the 
present, be accepted as a fait accompli both by the States 
Savings Banks and by the various other banking corporations. 
The remaining items of the Ministerial programme, 
as already indicated, are concerned with less controversial 
matters. The most important is the proposed appointment 
of three Commissioners to manage the Post Office, a further 
indication of the growing tendency to remove from political 
control the industrial undertakings of the Government. 
When an attempt is made to give a general impression 
as to how the programme of the Government is regarded, 
one is in the first place confronted by the obstinate fact 
that with a majority of one in the House of Representatives 
—and that dependent in the last resort on the vote of the 
Speaker—and with a large hostile majority in the Senate, 
it cannot reasonably be expected that such a programme 
will be placed upon the Statute Book. At the same time, 
it apparently commands the assent of Liberals, and the chief 
complaints among them are on the score of matters omitted. 
It has been criticized as lacking in imagination, and therefore 
as being unlikely to appeal to those who look for a continu- 
ance of progressive legislation, purged from what they 
regard as the evil effects of Labour Party principles. These 
critics are, with the rest of the Party, strong opponents of 
the principle of Preference to Unionists, and many of them 
are greatly concerned at the financial and general adminis- 
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tration of the late Government, especially in respect to 
public works. At the same time, they will by no means be 
satisfied with a policy that consists mainly in the repeal of 
Labour Acts, and criticism of Labour administration is 
usually silent in relation to the Defence Department under 
Senator Pearce and the Department of Trade and Customs 
under Mr Tudor. Other Government supporters would 
have preferred a less extensive programme, with an expressed 
determination to carry it into effect or upon its defeat 
to appeal to the country; whilst there are many who profess 
comparative indifference to the published policy, as long 
as the reins of Government are in the hands of the Liberal 
Party, and the administration of existing laws, especially 
those affecting finance, is carried out by Liberal Ministers. 

To the general body of Liberals, it would seem that the 
policy as proclaimed is satisfactory, and that it gives 
considerable evidence of courage and _ straightforward 
sense, two qualities which are coming to be appreciated to 
an increasing degree, and which are guaranteed by the per- 
sonnel of the Ministry. The Ministry probably believe that 
time is in their favour, that Labour tactics in Parliament will 
fill up the cup, but their hold is so precarious that an 
accident or an illness to a single one of their supporters 
at a time when a critical division was due would at any 
moment precipitate a collapse, whilst the perils of adminis- 
tration under a Cabinet with so slender a majority in a time 
of industrial or commercial crisis are too obvious to need 
emphasis. 

The declaration of the Government policy was followed 
immediately by a motion of censure submitted by Mr 
Fisher, the late Prime Minister. Some surprise was felt that 
the Opposition, having resigned office after the general 
election without meeting Parliament, should have challenged 
the Government before it had really got to work in Parlia- 
ment. But we are rapidly making constitutional precedents 
in Australia, and the Opposition may justify their action 
on the ground that the House and the country are now, for 
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the first time, in possession of an authentic policy of the 
Liberal Party. The form of the motion was a reasoned 
amendment to the Address in Reply, regretting that the 
Government proposed to destroy the beneficial character 
of the social and industrial laws, indicated no intention of 
taking such steps as would reduce the high cost of living, 
and failed to realize the urgent necessity of an immediate 
revision of the tariff. The second and third matters, coming 
from a party which has just had three years of office, are 
not taken seriously; the first is that on which the real 
contest arises. 

Several days of debate terminated, as was anticipated, 
in favour of the Government by the vote of the Speaker. 
The vote was no sooner taken, than a second vote of censure 
was launched, this time based on the conduct of the 
Attorney-General. Mr Irvine, before assuming office, held a 
general retainer from the Marconi Co., and was their leading 
counsel in an action which is still pending with the Common- 
wealth. On becoming Attorney-General he returned his 
brief in the litigation, and arranged that the Minister for 
External Affairs (who is also a member of the Bar) should 
assume control of the suit on behalf of the Commonwealth. 
But he did not return his general retainer, which, it may be 
explained, is a small fee of five guineas paid annually, in 
consideration of which the client is entitled to notice from 
counsel should he be offered a brief in any litigation by the 
client’s adversary. This, then, was the offence that shook 
political morality to its foundations—the Attorney-General 
could not, in his private practice, accept a brief against the 
Marconi Company without giving notice. In reality, the 
attack was a not very creditable attempt to import into 
Australia the bad will associated with the recent connexion 
between the name of Marconi and members of the British 
Government. Here was a Marconi Company, and an 
Attorney-General—and withal an Attorney-General in a 
Liberal Government! It was urged that the case was covered 
by a rule of the House which prevents members from voting 
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where they are personally interested; if the Attorney- 
General could be prevented from voting, the Government 
would be in a minority of one. The Ministry, however, 
refused to recognize the application of the rule to a party 
motion of censure of this kind, and the absence of a member 
of the Opposition gave a Government majority of one, 
without the Speaker’s vote. The force of attraction exercised 
by the English Marconi incident remained to the end, 
and the Melbourne Age found little to censure in the 
thing itself, but became grave over a regrettable want of 
frankness on the part of the Attorney-General in his 
statement to the House. Unfortunately, history stubbornly 
refused to repeat itself, for it appeared that the omission 
complained of was not in the Attorney-General’s speech, 
but in the journal’s own report. 

The House then got to such business as is possible when 
an equal Opposition is determined that there shall be no 
business. Meantime, in the Senate, Government business 
is laid aside, and a Select Committee is appointed to 
consider the action of the Government in dismissing a 


railway official appointed by their predecessors. 


II. Tue Inter-State Commission 


EFORMERS in Australia may be divided into two 

main classes. The conservative reformer advocates the 
extension of legal or administrative control over privately 
owned industry. The socialistic reformer advocates the 
progressive extension of the sphere of public ownership. 
These classes, however, have certain views in common. 
The socialist who talks of public ownership has often in 
view an ultimate good rather than a policy for immediate 
application. In any case, constitutional limitations and 
practical necessities compel him to face the question of 


the public regulation of private ownership in industry, 
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pending nationalization. It follows that both the con- 
servative reformer and the socialist are deeply interested 
in proposals for giving effect to that regulation. Both 
regard with favour the Inter-State Commission Act, 
although they differ widely in their views of the ideal 
functions of the Commission. 

The need for public regulation of privately owned 
industry has become increasingly apparent with the 
concentration of capital and the development of com- 
bination in commerce. We have in Australia a Federal 
Anti-Trust Act: but the administration of the Act has 
varied according to the caprice of the Government of the 
day. While the administration has been hampered by 
constitutional limitations of the Commonwealth power, 
it has suffered still more from the absence of any adminis- 
trative body entrusted with adequate powers of investi- 
gation and control. The Inter-State Commission Act is, 
inter alia, an endeavour to supply this need. 

The Act has been passed under the authority of Sec- 
tion 101 of the Constitution of the Commonwealth. That 
section directs that there shall be an Inter-State Commission 
with such powers of adjudication and administration as the 
Parliament deems necessary for the execution and main- 
tenance of the provisions of the Constitution relating to 
trade and commerce, and of all laws made thereunder. 
By section 51 (1) of the Constitution, the Parliament has 
power to make laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth with respect to trade and 
commerce with other countries and among the States. 
These two sections indicate in a general way the more 
important functions of the Inter-State Commission. The 
powers of the Commission, for good or evil, are enormous. 
Within the ambit of the Commonwealth authority, it can 
keep in touch with the industrial system: it can exercise 
inquisitorial powers of investigation, and it can even exercise, 
in direct or indirect ways, a control over prices. A brief 
summary of the more important provisions of the Act 
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should prove of interest to all persons concerned in the 
problems of our day, for the Commission is a great social 
and economic experiment. 

The Commission consists of a Chief Commissioner and 
two other members. The salary of the Chief Commissioner 
is £2,500 per annum. The salary of the other Commissioners 
is {2,000 per annum. Each member holds office for a term 
of seven years, but is eligible for re-appointment. 

The Commission may investigate from time to time 
matters affecting production, trade, industries, manu- 
factures, external markets, tariffs, prices, profits, wages, 
industrial conditions, foreign shipping or export bounties, 
immigration, river questions, and other matters referred by 
resolution of either House of Parliament. 

It is provided that all rates fixed by a common carrier 
in respect of inter-State commerce shall be just and reason- 
able, and that no common carrier, State railway or other 
State authority shall be guilty of undue preference in 
respect of inter-State commerce. The enforcement of these 
provisions is within the especial province of the Commission. 

The Commission in the exercise of its powers of adjudica- 
tion is a court of record and is armed with the usual 
powers of a court. It has jurisdiction to determine upon 
acts, omissions or discriminations in contravention of the 
Act or of the provisions of the Constitution relating to 
trade and commerce, or of any law made thereunder. 
Complaints may be made to the Commission by public 
authorities or private parties: and the Commission may hear 
and determine the matter of the complaint according to 
equity and good conscience, and in such a manner as to do 
justice to the parties. It may also act on its own motion 
without waiting for complaint to be made. It may grant 
such relief as it deems proper, award damages, issue 
injunctions, fix penalties for disobedience to its orders, 
and may prescribe future action, as by naming a maximum or 
minimum rate for any services. It may declare void any 
State regulation in pursuance of which anything is done or 
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undone in contravention of this Act, or of the provisions 
of the Constitution relating to trade or commerce, or any 
law made thereunder. No appeal lies from the Commission 
except an appeal to the High Court on questions of law 
only. 

The Commission is required to make each year a report 
of the work done, the investigations made, and the pro- 
ceedings taken, together with any recommendations as 
to future legislation which it may think fit. It may publish 
such information relating to any matter investigated by it 
as it thinks fit. 

On August 5, the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
announced the appointment of the members of the Com- 
mission. ‘The Chairman is Mr A. B. Piddington, K.C., a 
member of the New South Wales Bar, to whom the previous 
administration had offered a High Court Judgeship. The 
other members of the Commission are Mr George Swinburne 
and Mr Norman Lockyer. The former was at the date of 
his appointment a member of the Victorian Legislative 
Assembly; he has had a wide business experience. Mr Lockyer 
is a civil servant of long standing who, since 1910, has been 
Comptroller-General of Customs. The appointments appear 
to have given general satisfaction. 


Australia. October, 1913. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Some RertecTions ON THE RAND STRIKE 


HE article in the September number, written early 
in July, gave the history of the Rand Strike up to 
the settlement on July 5, as far as it could be given while 
the events were so recent; and the notes attached briefly 
recorded the subsequent developments up to July 31, 
when the Federation of Trade Unions decided against 
the “ general strike ” throughout South Africa, which had 
been threatened owing to the alleged inadequacy of the 
concessions offered by the Government and the mine 
owners in response to the Federation’s demands. The 
report of the two Judges appointed as a Commission to 
inquire into the disturbances between June 13 and July 5 
has now been issued: its narrative sets in a clear light the 
various incidents of this troubled period. The general 
impression conveyed by their report is that the serious 
condition of affairs entirely justified the severe measures 
taken by the police and military in dealing with disorder, 
and the Commissioners speak highly of the conduct of 
the officers and men of both forces. Into the details of the 
story told by the Commission and the subsequent events 
of July it is perhaps unnecessary to enter. It may be of 
more interest at this stage to consider what were the causes 
of the strike, and the outbreak of violence which accom- 
panied it, and to indicate briefly what is being done or 
proposed with a view to the prevention of similar troubles 
in future. 
The Judges were asked to report inter alia on “ the 
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proximate causes which gave rise to various grave acts 
of public disorder” on the Witwatersrand during the 
period in question: they were not asked to investigate 
the underlying causes. Before considering what the under- 
lying causes were it will be convenient to state their 
conclusions as to the proximate causes. 

The Commission deals in detail with the earlier stages 
of the dispute between the New Kleinfontein Company 
and its employees, arising from the decision of the Company’s 
manager to make a change in the hours worked on Saturdays 
by five underground mechanics, and says: 

It is quite clear that it was due almost entirely to the refusal of 
the mine management to meet the representatives of the men 
(i.e. representatives of the Trade Unions who were not themselves 
in the Company’s service) that the solution as regards the dismissal 


of the five men became impossible, and that this led to the further 
complications which eventually culminated in the general strike. 


The intervention of the Mines Department proved in- 
effective owing to the fact that the Department was, during 
the critical stages of the dispute, represented by sub- 
ordinate officials who could only act on instructions 
telegraphed from Cape Town. 

It was essential to success that some person on behalf of the 
Government with full powers to act should have been able to discuss 
exhaustively both with the mine management and with the re- 
presentatives of the men the pros and cons of the dispute and to 
persuade both parties to do what was just and equitable. If after 
such an attempt there was still a determined effort actively and 
unlawfully to incite to violence or to a breach of the statute, the 
Government would have been in possession of all the facts and could 
have viewed them in their true light. It could then have determined 
on its policy with a full knowledge of all the circumstances. 

As regards the men, the Commission points out that “they 
made any settlement difficult, because they constantly shifted 
their grounds, as they thought their power to extract con- 
cessions increased.” It was when this situation had been 
created that the proximate causes which led to the actual 
disturbances came into existence. These causes as found by 
the Commission may be briefly stated as follows: 
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1. The strikers at Benoni (where the Kleinfontein mine 
is situate) were able to acquire such power throughout 
the town and neighbourhood that they could commit 
acts of violence unchecked by the police and establish 
a reign of terror. The spread of terrorism was due 

(a) to insufficiency of police; 

(b) to the fact that minatory and inflammatory language 
and open incitement to violence on the part of 
strikers and their leaders were allowed to pass 
unpunished ; 

(c) to the fact that the Industrial Disputes Act, which 
renders it an offence to strike or incite to strike 
until a dispute has been investigated by a Board, 
and the report of the Board published, was treated 
as a dead letter; 

(d) to the fact that pickets of strikers could assault 
men with impunity; 

(e) to the fact that strikers and strike leaders were 
allowed to roam freely from mine to mine to induce 
men to strike, and to “ pull them out,” even when 
the majority determined by ballot not to strike. 

2. The permission given by the Government to hold the 
public meeting at Benoni on June 29 after it had been 
prohibited by the local authority made the strikers think 
that they could terrorize the Government as they could 
terrorize the inhabitants of Benoni. 

3. The summoning by the Strike Committee, in disregard 
of the law and without notice to the Government or local 
authority, of the meeting on the Market Square, Johannes- 
burg, on July 4, the inability of the Government to take 
adequate precautions in the short time at their disposal, 
the assemblage on the square of large crowds including 
criminals and hooligans, and the annoyance caused by the 
prohibition of the meeting at the last moment, were the 
immediate causes of the outbreak of violence on July 4 and 5. 

These findings constitute a severe condemnation of the 
Government. It is apparent that in the opinion of the 
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Commission the Government signally failed to appreciate 
the gravity of the situation, both in the earlier stages of 
the strike when there was still some possibility of bringing 
about a friendly settlement, if the Minister of Mines or 
some other fully authorized representative of the Govern- 
ment had been on the spot, and in the later stages when 
resolute action in checking the first manifestation of law- 
lessness and violence at Benoni would probably have sufficed 
to stop the spread of the strike, and would at any rate have 
prevented the serious developments which culminated 
in Johannesburg on July 4 and 5, and thus saved the 
Government from the necessity of coming to an ignominious 
settlement with the representatives of an armed mob. 
The report will not cause damage to the prestige of the 
Government proportionate to the severity of this con- 
demnation. The bulk of General Botha’s own party are so 
utterly unacquainted with industrial troubles, and regard 
the whole affair of the strike with such horror and amazement, 
that they will not be inclined to blame him and his Ministry 
too severely for having failed to understand what is a 
mystery to themselves. Moreover, the personal courage 
shown by Generals Botha and Smuts during their visit 
to Johannesburg on July 5, their success in somehow securing 
a settlement which stopped further bloodshed, and the 
subsequent refusal of the Ministry to be intimidated by 
further threats of a general strike, have in the opinion of 
many outside the ranks of the South African party gone far 
to atone for the blindness and inaction of the Government 
during the period with which the Commission deals. 

In its explanation of the failure to settle the original 
dispute, the Commission touches a subject of more per- 
manent interest. While stating that it does “ not wish to 
express any opinion upon the policy of the Mining Industry 
not negotiating with the representatives of the Trade 
Unions ina dispute between employers and employees,” it 
states the case for the men’s contention that they should be 
allowed to treat through representatives of their Unions 
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in such a way as to leave little room for doubt that, if it 
had been called upon to express a definite opinion upon the 
point, this contention would have received its support. 


The following extract is a sufficient indication of its attitude 
on this point: 


A quarrel between the Kleinfontein Company and its employees 
which involves the policy of the mine group, is not a domestic quarrel 
from the point of view of the Kleinfontein management, but a quarrel 
between the Kleinfontein employees and the Witwatersrand Mining 
Industry. The Kleinfontein Mine is therefore in reality in such a 
case the representative of the mining groups and cannot discuss 
the grievances of its employees with them alone, but must do so 
with others as well. This may be very necessary from the point of 
view of the Mining Industry, and it may be true that any other course 
would detrimentally affect the economic working of the mines, but 
the men may very well say to the mine owners, “ Just as it is in your 
interest to combine, and just as one mine cannot be asked to do any- 
thing which may create a precedent binding on all the other mines, 
so we employees wish to combine and to act as one body in all matters 
which will affect the whole mass of workers on the Rand. We do not 
wish to create a precedent which might adversely affect us all unless 
the representatives of all the trades can discuss the matter fully, 
and decide upon what is best for us all.” If the contention of the 
mines must prevail that when a serious dispute arises between the 
management and the employees no other spokesman can be admitted 
to negotiate in the matter except those elected from amongst the 
employees, then a legitimate fear of victimization may well arise. 
Those elected by the employees from amongst themselves may in 
pleading their cause either irritate or offend a mine manager or a 
director, and then it is not unreasonable to suppose that their position 
at the mine may be jeopardized. On the other hand, if the spokesman 
is always to be on his guard against offending his employers, his 
liberty as the advocate of the men’s cause is hampered and his value 
as a representative considerably lessened. 


This extract takes us beyond the region of “ proximate 
causes” and raises the general question of the relation 
between employers and employees in the Rand gold 
mining industry. 

In December, 1912, there were 67 gold mines at work 
on the Witwatersrand, of which §9 were actually producing 
gold; the total labour force employed on these mines was 
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23,418 whites (of whom about half were engaged in under- 
ground work), and 193,974 natives and coloured persons. 
The majority of the white employees on the mines are men 
born in the United Kingdom. There are no separate figures 
on this point for the gold-mining industry, but taking 
the total number of white mine employees in the Transvaal 
in December, 1912 (26,259), the classification according 
to their country of birth is as follows: 


Per 
Number. cent. 

United Kingdom . . . . . . 15,637 59°32 
I sg Sg ee 8,318 31°56 
Other British Possessions . . . . 966 3°66 
Omer Qoumtvies 2. wk 1,438 5°46 


Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of the white 
labour force on the gold mines is the constant shifting of 
men which takes place from mine to mine along the line of 
reef. Some startling figures on this point are given in the 
Government Mining Engineer’s Report for 1911. “ During 
the period January to June, 1911, the Rand employed on 
53 producing mines an average of 22,180 men, and during 
that period there were 17,745 changes, an average of 13°3 
per cent per month.” It will be noted that these figures give 
the total number of changes, and not the number of men 
who actually changed their employment during the period. 
A man who changed his mine every month is therefore 
counted six times; and it appears that a certain proportion 
of the underground men, who change almost as often as 
once a month, contribute very largely to the high total. The 
table on the following page, containing figures obtained 
from a private source with regard to the employees on one 
important group of mines, gives a more accurate idea of 
the average length of service. It will be seen that the total 
number of white employees on the mines included in the 
group is 8,323, more than one-third of the total white 
labour force on the Rand gold mines. 
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The importance of these figures as affecting the question 
of the relation between employers and employed on the 
Rand gold mines will be readily appreciated. Where half 
the white underground employees change every six months, 
and so small a proportion of the total number of white 
employees remain on any given mine for more than two 
years, there can be little opportunity for the growth of that 
mutual confidence and understanding between employer 
and employee which is the result of long continued personal 
contact. The mine manager, who is the official repre- 
sentative of the employer on the mine property, and is 
responsible for the appointment and dismissal of other 
employees, himself rarely enjoys a long reign. It is difficult 
to obtain any general figures on this point, but taking the 
history during the last four years of thirteen mines, selected 
at random, it appears that only three have had the same 
manager during the whole period, while of the remaining 
ten, 

1 has had four different managers, 

§ have had three different managers, 

4 have had two different managers. 

We are more concerned here with the fact of these fre- 
quent changes, and the consequent instability of the rela- 
tions between employer and employed, than with the cause 
to which the changes are to be attributed. It may, however, 
be said that in the case of the underground employees the 
changes are largely due to the contract system, under which 
the miner’s earnings depend on the amount of rock broken. 
A price is fixed for the rock according to its character and 
the working conditions; there is a gambling element in the 
contract owing to the difficulty of accurately gauging these 
factors in advance. A man who finds he is coming out 
badly on a particular contract soon throws it up and goes 
to another mine in the hope of better luck. The good miner 
expects to make very high earnings and soon becomes dis- 
satisfied if things do not turn out well; the bad miner, and 
many of the men now employed have received no adequate 
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training, is apt to attribute his failure to any cause rather 
than his own inefficiency; thus the tendency of the contract 
system is to keep both good and bad miners constantly on 
the move. Apart from this cause specially affecting under- 
ground men, other causes of frequent changes are (1) the 
fact that most employees are engaged on twenty-four hours’ 
notice, and (2) that a change of managers or of any impor- 
tant mine official often involves wholesale changes among 
the subordinates, the new man bringing with him his own 
following. 

The absence of any close personal relation between the 
employer’s representative and the employees on individual 
mines has not in the past been counterbalanced by any 
system of negotiation between organized bodies of em- 
ployers on the one side and employees on the other. The 
mine employers had up to the date of the strike taken up 
the attitude that they would in each case deal only with 
their own employees direct, and that they would not 
recognize Trade Union officials as intermediaries. Only 
one exception had been made to this general rule, and 
that was in the case of the Winding Engine Drivers’ Union, 
with which the employers some years ago entered into a 
formal agreement fixing the conditions of employment. 
The grounds usually advanced for the refusal to recognize 
the other Unions, including the Miners’ Union, were that 
they only represented a comparatively insignificant minority 
of the employees, that recognition by the employers would 
tend to give the Unions an importance which they did not 
deserve, and would provide them with a valuable lever 
for forcing non-members into their ranks, and that their 
affiliation to the Labour party made them semi-political 
bodies. 

It is undoubtedly the fact that at the beginning of 1913 
the Transvaal Miners’ Association included only a small 
proportion of the total number of white miners on the Rand. 
Events have, however, shown that its influence was greater 
than its actual membership roll indicated. At the time of 
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the strike the difficulties of the situation were increased by 
the fact that the Miners’ Association and other Unions 
represented a minority of the employees. The steadier 
section of the employees who had abstained from joining 
the Unions were thus unable to assert their influence, and 
the policy of the Unions was dictated by extremists who 
secured control of the Strike Committee. Meanwhile the 
fact that there was no recognized method of obtaining dis- 
cussion and redress of grievances had produced an atmo- 
sphere which was favourable to the extremist and made his 
work easy. The underlying causes of the strike troubles are 
therefore probably to be found not so much in any specific 
grievances directly affecting the conditions of employment 
as in 


(1) The constant shifting of employees, 

(2) The non-recognition of Trade Unions and the 
consequent absence of any system of negotiation between 
representatives of employers and employees. 


Owing to these two causes the relations between employers 


and employees in the gold-mining industry were resting 
on an insecure basis, and a very slight shock was sufficient 
to produce a serious disturbance of equilibrium. 

One important predisposing cause to strike fever must, 
however, not be left out of account. Only during the last 
two years or so have people become generally aware of the 
gravity of the ravages of miners’ phthisis. The number of 
applications for compensation made to the Miners’ Phthisis 
Board since the passing of the Act of 1912 indicates that 
the disease is even more prevalent than was supposed 
when the Act was passed. The miner who believes that he 
is destined to fall a victim to phthisis within a few years 
naturally tends to become reckless, and is therefore more 
ready to listen to those who recommend resort to desperate 
measures. On the other hand, the extent to which miners 
have in the past suffered from miners’ phthisis makes it 
easier to secure sympathy and support for the miners’ cause 
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among men who are not themselves employed under- 
ground, 

Both the Government and the mining employers have 
now agreed in principle to the recognition of Trade Unions. 
In the programme of industrial legislation announced by 
the Government a Bill dealing with Trade Unions is in- 
cluded. No definite statement has yet been made as to 
the provisions which this Bill will contain, but it is assumed 
that it will prescribe certain conditions with which Trade 
Unions will be required to comply, as regards their regula- 
tions, the conduct of their business, and the management 
of their funds, in order to obtain registration which will 
carry with it certain privileges. In the meantime, pending 
the passing of such legislation, the employers in the mining 
industry have agreed to discuss grievances with repre- 
sentatives of the Miners’ Association, which, like other 
Unions, has greatly increased its membership as the 
result of the strike. Some delay in opening negotiations 
between the employers and the Union was caused owing to 
the assertion by the Federation of Trade Unions of a claim 
to be represented at any meeting which took place; this 
claim the employers refused to recognize, and it was even- 
tually withdrawn. 

Other measures of industrial legislation promised by 
the Government include a new Industrial Disputes Act 
which will, it is presumed, be based on the provisions of 
the Transvaal Act of 1909, already referred to, which in 
turn is based on the principles of the Canadian Act. In 
addition to the promise of industrial legislation the 
Government has appointed two Commissions to deal with 
questions raised in the very comprehensive demands put 
forward by the Federation of Trade Unions in July last, one 
to deal exclusively with railway questions, and the other 
with general economic questions. The Railway Commission 
consists of Mr Justice Ward and two other members, one 
of whom, the secretary of the Railway and Harbour Union, 
was selected by the railway employees by ballot. The 
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Union men appear to have voted pretty solidly for their 
candidate, whose votes, numbering 14,749, slightly exceeded 
the number of the enrolled members of the Union. The 
non-Union men put forward as their candidate Mr Patrick 
Duncan, M.L.A., who received 5,900 votes. The most 
important demands with which the Commission has to deal 
are those for the immediate introduction of an eight 
hours day, a minimum wage for white adult employees 
from 8s. upwards per diem, and abolition of piece work. 

The Economic Commission, as the other Commission is 
called, is presided over by Professor Chapman, of the 
University of Manchester, and is to inquire into the 
following matters: 


(1) Wages, working hours, and the cost of living on 
the Witwatersrand and other industrial centres within 
the Union of South Africa; 

(z) Comparison between wages, working hours, and 
cost of living at such places with those ruling in other 
countries; 


(3) Cost of production in the Union compared with 
that of other countries; 

(4) The question of establishing a minimum or sub- 
sistence wage in any trades or industries within the 
Union; 

(5) The payment for overtime and for night work in 
trades or industries within the Union. 


We may expect the report of this Commission to throw 
valuable light on some of the most puzzling questions 
which have to be faced in South Africa, more especially 
questions relating to the industrial competition between 
white and black. As regards rates of wages and cost of 
living, it is safe to prophesy that their inquiry will show 
conclusively that, whatever the grievances of the miner and 
artisan on the Rand may be, low wages are not one. 
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II. Tue Inpian Dirricutty 


N the last number of Tue Rounp Taste it was pointed 

out that, while the restriction of further Asiatic immi- 
gration had been achieved by the Immigrants Regulation 
Act of last session in such a way as to satisfy all reasonable 
claims of the British Indians, there still remained certain 
questions connected with the Indians already in South 
Africa, and in particular the question of their right to 
move from one province of the Union to another, which 
must be settled before it could be said that all grievances 
were removed. 

The trouble then anticipated has already come to a head. 
On August 12 the chairman of the British Indian Associa- 
tion wrote to the Secretary of the Interior formulating the 
grievances which, in the opinion of his association, still 
remained. 

The struggle [he stated] will be continued so long as: 

(1) A racial barrier disfigures the Immigration Act; 

(z) The rights existing prior to the passing of the Act are not 

restored and maintained ; 

(3) The £3 tax upon ex-indentured men, women, and children is 

not removed ; 

(4) The status of women married in South Africa is not secured; 

(5) Generally so long as a spirit of generosity and justice does not 


pervade the administration of the existing laws referred to 
herein. 


“In the circumstances,” he declared, “ there is now no 
course left open to the community but to take up passive 
resistance again.” 

The meaning of the “ five points ” of the Indians’ claim 
is elaborated in a statement issued to the press by Mr 
Gandhi, one of their leaders. The first demand is directed 
against the omission in the recent Act to repeal an old law 
of the Orange Free State which specifically prohibited 
the entry of Asiatics into that province. The second is 
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aimed at the restoration of the right, which Indians 
born in South Africa previously possessed by right of birth, 
to enter the Cape province. The third point demands the 
repeal of the annual poll-tax of £3 to which Indians in 
Natal whose indentures have expired, whether men, 
women, or children, are liable so long as they remain in the 
province without entering into fresh indentures. Mr 
Gandhi states that the repeal of this tax was promised to 
Mr Gokhale on his recent visit to South Africa, and that 
its continuance is a breach of faith.* The fourth point arises 
from a recent decision of the Natal courts that marriages 
of domiciled Indians under a code which permits polygamy 
are not “ monogamous ” within the meaning of the Immi- 
grants Regulation Act, and that therefore any woman so 
married, even though she be in fact her husband’s only 
wife, is a prohibited immigrant. It is also claimed that the 
small number of existing plural wives of domiciled Indians 
was formerly, and should continue to be, entitled to enter 
South Africa. The fifth point is a general protest against the 
alleged harsh administration of the Immigrants Regulation 
Act, the Transvaal Gold Law and Townships Act, and the 
licensing laws of the various provinces. 

It will be seen that the Indian claims, as formulated, 
do not include the right of free movement from one province 
to another within the Union, a right which, as pointed out 
in the last number of Tue Rounp Taste, the Union 
Parliament is stoutly determined not to grant. Neverthe- 
less the “ passive resistance” campaign was inaugurated 
by a march of a large number of Indians from Natal into 

* Speaking at Bombay on October 25, Mr Gokhale gave the following 
account of this matter: “I was assured that the Government realized the 
iniquity of the £3 licence tax, and that from the financial point of view its 
proceeds were negligible and that the earliest opportunity would be taken 
to abolish it. On my asking for authority to announce this, I was told that 
it was necessary for the Ministers to mention the matter first to Natal 
members, and I should therefore merely announce in general terms that the 
Ministers had promised their most favourable consideration to my repre- 


sentations in the matter and that I had every confidence that the tax would 
be repealed in the next Parliament.” Te Times, November 19, 1913. 
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the Transvaal who had no legal right to enter the latter 
province. Many of the marchers have been arrested, and Mr 
Gandhi and other leaders have been imprisoned for aiding 
and abetting what is undoubtedly a deliberate contraven- 
tion of the law. Strikes have also occurred among the 
Indians employed on the mines and plantations of Natal.* 


* There has since occurred a great deal of sporadic rioting and disorder 
Several Indians have been killed, and cablegrams alleging great cruelty have 
been published in India. General Botha, the Viceroy, and Lord Crewe have 
made public statements upon the whole question, which will, no doubt, be 
the subject of a full official inquiry. 


South Africa. November, 1913. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Lazour “ Unity ” Movement 


HE difficulty of writing about the Labour move- 

ment in New Zealand, so as to be clearly intelligible 
outside New Zealand, is greatly increased by a bewildering 
set of terms produced by the extraordinary propensity of 
the country for starting new Labour organizations with 
national ambitions. For the understanding of this article 
it will be necessary that the reader should bear the follow- 
ing facts in mind: 

1. Towards the end of the period of Labour’s subordina- 
tion to the Liberal party, a conference of Trades and 
Labour Councils (in Auckland, July, 1910) formed the 
** New Zealand Labour Party,” directed towards obtaining 
by purely political and constitutional means “ the gradual 
public ownership of all the means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange.” 

2. About the same time the militant section of Labour, 
chiefly centred in the mining districts, formed itself into 
the “New Zealand Federation of Labour,” organized 
essentially with a view to improvement of the worker’s 
position by “ direct action.” 

3. At Easter, 1912,* an effort to widen the circle of those 
united for political action in the name of Labour resulted 
in the formation of the “ United Labour Party of New 
Zealand,” in which the pre-existing Labour party was 
merged, but not the Federation of Labour. This organization 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. x1 (June, 1913). 
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essayed to combine the political and industrial aspects of 
the Labour movement. 

4.In January of this year (1913) the Federation of 
Labour, in circumstances that have been recounted, set 
the wheels in motion for a still wider unification of Labour 
forces to operate both industrially and politically; and 
this latest effort has brought forth two new organizations 
named “The United Federation of Labour” and “ The 
Social Democratic Party,” designed to work towards a 
common end by the two complementary methods. 

It is with the “ Unity Congress,” from which these twin 
organizations issued last July, that these notes are to be 
mainly concerned. Special interest accrued from the fact 
that the Congress was much larger than anything of the 
kind previously held in New Zealand; its chairman in his 
opening remarks claimed that it was “ the largest Labour 
congress ever held in Australasia” and that it “ repre- 
sented over fifty thousand workers in New Zealand.” 

This great “ Unity Congress” failed to achieve its 


ostensible object. Its divisions showed a permanent 


minority of some thirty per cent of the delegates; and a 
considerable section of this minority is openly and aggres- 
sively antagonistic to the new organizations which have 
issued from its deliberations. A few delegates—most 
notably the executive of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants (a Government Service)—definitely 
severed their connexion with the Congress in the middle 
of its proceedings, which extended over ten working days. 

The New Zealand article in the June number of THE 
Rounp Tasue hazarded an opinion to the effect that the 
Congress would “ in all likelihood have an overwhelming 
majority (of delegates) pledged to the United Labour Party 
Policy.” The unexpected magnitude of the Congress, due 
to the energy of its organizers, who were nearly all of the 
opposite camp, upset the calculations upon which that 
forecast was based. It has, however, been stated officially 
that, of national organizations represented at the Congress, 
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the United Labour Party had the largest number of the 
delegates attached to it, viz., from 100 to 120; but the 
exact meaning of this statement is somewhat difficult to 
fix, since subsequent revelations make it seem probable 
that this party never attained to any very tangible exis- 
tence. About seventy of the delegates were definitely con- 
nected with the Federation of Labour, and about a dozen 
with its close ally, the Socialist party. The remainder 
(nearly one half of the Congress) represented unions and 
societies, and other bodies, not linked up in any national 
organization. 

The line of cleavage at this Congress was not, however, a 
line of division between the old Federation of Labour and 
the men who brought the United Labour Party into being. 
It was apparently, in the main, the same line of division 
as is known to have existed at the Easter Conference of 
1912, when the United Labour Party was formed and the 
Federation was practically unrepresented: namely, a line 
between certain leaders of the pre-existing “‘ New Zealand 
Labour Party,” on the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
those genuinely eager for a working basis of labour unity. The 
leaders of the minority at this Congress were the same men 
who led a much less antagonistic minority at the 1912 “ Unity 
Conference.” Their share in launching the United Labour 
Party was not very great, but they now loudly invoke its 
name in opposition to the new organizations. These are 
men wedded to political activity, and their intimate know- 
ledge of parliamentary methods of obstruction was a cause 
of much irritation to their fellow-delegates at the July 
Congress. They are suspected of political self-seeking, 
through the promotion of an old-style Liberal-Labour 
alliance, and distrusted accordingly in a way they do not 
merit. They are thinking men who have done good service 
to New Zealand and to the cause of Labour, but they cer- 
tainly are unfortunate in their attitude towards those from 
whom they differ in Labour circles; and as organizers of 
Labour forces on a large scale they have proved ineffective. 
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In the United Labour Party, when once it was formed, 
they had an unusually good chance to prove themselves 
as leaders, but their lack of energy and enthusiasm and 
initiative is largely responsible for the fact that their 
party—in so far as it is regarded as a new entity brought 
into being in 1912—has ceased to be a significant feature 
of the Labour movement in New Zealand. This does not 
mean to say that the party which now uses that name will 
fail to obtain considerable support; it will undoubtedly 
provide a rallying ground for the less militant adherents 
of Labour; but it is the lineal descendant, not of the 1912 
United Labour party, but of the pre-existing Trades and 
Labour Council’s New Zealand Labour party. 

The men who had been most enthusiastic for unity when 
the United Labour Party was formed were, with a few 
notable exceptions, definitely on the side of the majority 
at the July Congress—an attitude consistent with their 
strongly expressed regret that the Federation was not 
represented at the Unity Conference of Easter, 1912. And 
half of “ the provisional executive ” of the United Labour 
Party has thrown in its lot with the new organizations. The 
national organizer of that provisional executive was one of 
the promoters of the new unity scheme, and he has been 
elected to a similar office in the new political party. The 
transfer to the new organization of the principal figure 
in the rival body has naturally intensified the inevitable 
bitterness caused by the split. 

The results of the Unity Congress testify to the prac- 
tical ability of the men who promoted it. The “ Unity Com- 
mittee,” set up by the January Conference, presented very 
carefully drawn-up draft constitutions for the new industrial 
and political organizations, anc these were adopted with very 
slight modification by majorities of more than two to one. 
Almost the only adverse vote was recorded in the decision 
to excise the frothy preamble to the industrial scheme, and 
that was merely a question as to whether or not certain 


crudely expressed articles of faith were to be put in the 
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forefront of the constitution. It is perhaps worthy of note 
that most of the propositions of the preamble are to be 
found scattered through the details of the constitution. 
The United Federation of Labour and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party are now factors to be reckoned with in the 
public life of New Zealand, and their establishment is 
being vigorously prosecuted by men who have shown them- 
selves to possess no mean power of organization and to be 
capable of genuine hard work. 

Most of the controversy, both within the Congress itself 
and in the Press throughout the country, has concentrated 
upon the strike clauses of the United Federation Constitu- 
tion. These clauses are as follows: 


No national industrial department shall have the power to strike 
without first seeking the co-operation of the national executive in 
an effort to secure a settlement. 

No union shall involve a local industrial department in any strike 
without first placing the matter unreservedly in the hands of the 
local industrial department. No local industrial department shall 
involve its national industrial department in any strike without first 
placing the matter unreservedly in the hands of its national depart- 
ment: and no national industrial department shall involve the United 
Federation of Labour in any strike without placing the matter un- 
reservedly in the hands of the national executive, the decision in 
each case to be final. 

The United Federation of Labour will employ the strike weapon, 
local, general, or national, whenever the circumstances demand such 
action. In the event of a lock-out or authorized strike, the full strength 
of the United Federation of Labour shall be at the call of the national 
executive in support of the section affected. 


The clauses indicate the nature of the organization: 
industrial departments organized locally by unions, na- 
tionally by local departments, and federated together in 
the United Federation of Labour.* It is claimed for these 
clauses that they reconcile the two indispensable require- 


* Ten industrial departments are specified in the constitution, viz. 
(1) building trades ; (2) mining; (3) transportation ; (4) printing trades ; 
(5) agricultural and pastoral employees; (6) boots, textile and clothing 
trades ; (7) wood and metal; (8) shop, office and warehouse ; (9) food 
workers ; (10) miscellaneous trades and general labourers. 
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ments which tend to conflict, namely, democratic control 
and effective operation. The minority made strenuous 
efforts, by many and various amendments (directed towards 
declaration by vote of all the individuals who are to be 
involved in a strike) to increase the degree of democratic 
control. This section seems to think—and the opinion is 
very generally endorsed by the Press—that the old Federa- 
tion methods are but thinly veiled by these clauses, and 
that only the minimum concession has been made to the 
outcry against the happenings at Waihi and elsewhere. 
Strong objection is taken to the power centred in the 
national executive of the United Federation. But the 
majority held steadfastly to its view that the machinery 
must above all things be workable; that the control must be 
democratic, but not to the extent of stultification; and the 
clauses went through as they were shaped (apparently at 
much pains) by the organizing committee. 

It appears that Labour regards the strike as nations 
regard war, and that, from the very nature of the case, 
striking must be rendered comparatively ineffective if 
heavily cumbered by the machinery of the referendum.* 
It is therefore important to learn what are the provisions 
for democratic control of the executive officials. It appears 
that the national executive of the United Federation of 
Labour consists of four officers, to be elected by a plebis- 
cite of the whole membership of the United Federation, 
and a representative from each national industrial depart- 
ment, to be elected each by a plebiscite of the organizations 
affiliated with his department. The executive of a national 
industrial department is to be constituted of two repre- 
sentatives from each of its local departments; and the 
executive of a local department is to be constituted of 
two representatives from each of its unions. There is 


* This statement is made without bias or prejudice to any particular view 
on the ethics of the strike. 

t The mode of election of these two executives does not appear to be 
stated, but this is probably due to an oversight. Internal evidence all goes to 
indicate that one principle of election is uniformly applied. 
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further a provision to the effect that “ all officers and the 
members of all representative bodies within this organiza- 
tion shall be subject to instruction or recall by a plebiscite 
of the bodies which have elected them.” 

It would therefore appear that the machinery for demo- 
cratic control is theoretically adequate; and the sup- 
porters of the strike clauses ask that the clauses be judged 
by their fruits, and not pre-judged by reason of past 
experience of a different system of organization. It is clear 
that the democratic methods instituted by the United 
Labour Party are strongly intrenched in the new organiza- 
tions, although the Unity Congress would not, for reasons 
which have been indicated, accept any such modifying 
clause as the following, quoted from the United Labour 
Party Constitution: “ Provided that no union, or federation 
of unions, shall be required to contribute specially to, or 
join in, any strike without first securing by referendum the 
consent of a majority of its members.” It may prove to be 
the case that in actual fact the national executive will 
neither control nor be controlled by the rank and file; but 
it seems hardly fair to take that for granted at this stage. 

The section on Arbitration, foreshadowed at the January 
Congress, went through undiscussed in a large “ com- 
partment ” of the new Federation constitution. It leaves 
each affiliated union free to adopt its own course with regard 
to registration under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, but emphasizes “ compliance with depart- 
mental and national control.” In view of the strike clauses, 
this Arbitration section can only be regarded as a pretence 
at recognition of constitutional methods of adjusting 
labour difficulties. Its outcome is sure to be an aggravation 
of the evil of “ breaking agreements,” which has been one 
of the worst features of New Zealand labour troubles in 
recent years. It is unfortunately true that the men at the 
head of the new federation have been associated with this 
sinister feature of the situation, and are believed to be 
lacking in regard for some of the fundamental principles 
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of negotiation, and this fact accounts for much of the 
hostility to the new organizations. The feeling of uneasiness 
in this respect must be allayed before the new organizations 
can hope for any great measure of success. 

Further consideration of the constitutions of the two 
new organizations may be deferred until they arrive at the 
stage of practical politics. The Social Democratic Party is a 
reproduction of the United Labour Party on its political 
side, and its “ fighting platform ” includes all the popular 
features of such manifestoes. Two of its paragraphs are 
worth noting: 

“Paragraph 3. A Right to Work Bill, with minimum 
wage and maximum hours of six per day, a weekly day of 
rest, and a ‘Saturday half-holiday!’” The words we have 
italicized are new, and contrast unfavourably with the 
emphasis which was laid upon “ increase of efficiency ” 
in the United Labour Party constitution. 

Again, “ Paragraph 12. The repeal of the present inade- 
quate Defence Act, and the creation of a citizen army on a 
volunteer basis, democratically organized, with standard 
wages while on duty, which shall not be used under any 
circumstances in time of industrial disputes, together with 
practical measures for the promotion of peace.” This is the 
Labour leaders’ answer to the demand for a Defence policy 
—the compromise yielded by anti-militarist leaders to a 
strong section of their following not of that opinion. The 
words italicized in this paragraph were interpreted by the 
mover in these terms:— No hateful class distinctions 
shall be drawn between officers and men: we suggest that 
the officers shall be elected by their men.” Such levity towards 
questions of great moment, as is here shown towards 
military science, is an indication of a type of irrespon- 
sibility which seems almost ineradicable among those 
who follow socialistic ideals. The charge of irrespon- 
sibility is one which the Congress indignantly repudiated, 
and there was just cause for the indignation in the inde- 
finite comprehensiveness of the charge as commonly made; 
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but it is a charge for which the Socialist movement gives 
only too frequent occasion. The weakness in question is 
perhaps a hardly avoidable characteristic of a revolutionary 
policy; all its pet objects are so much out of tune with cur- 
rent standards that the grand and the grotesque are apt 
to merge into one vision glorious, the test of difference from 
things as they are being the only test that must necessarily 
be sustained. But, though very natural, this is none the less 
extremely unfortunate; for the degree by which the ideals 
of a party are removed from the actual should be equalled, 
for success, by the degree of wide knowledge and ripe wis- 
dom and well-balanced judgment of those who are to bring 
these ideals into practice. Much of what is weak in the 
Labour position may be traced to the “ class-conscious- 
ness” of which its spokesmen are so foolish as to boast. 


Nothing good must be admitted in the canons of the other 
class, therefore much is jettisoned that can rightly claim 
to be wisdom of the ages. And for this attitude that other 
class must bear its full share of blame; since the attitude 
is to a considerable extent reaction against the disposition 


of that class, not so much to despise Labour ideals—it 
knows better than that—but to believe too readily any- 
thing extravagant or sinister that may be alleged against 
Labour, and to discount the sincerity of the socialists’ 
ideals. Nothing is more desirable or necessary for the general 
good than a genuine rapprochement between the two 
classes; but nothing seems to be less likely in New Zealand 
to-day. Events, indeed, seem to be getting in train for a 
decisive trial of strength between the parties at the two 
extremes. The Radical Liberals are no longer a buffer of any 
consequence; they have the confidence neither of the 
country nor of Labour. If the new Labour movement 
“takes ” (to use the metaphor of the hour in this much- 
vaccinated community), stirring times lie ahead; but the 
future of the movement cannot yet be foreseen. The new 
double organization is in that preliminary stage of weakness, 
at which the United Labour Party was out-manceuvred. 
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A Roland for the Oliver of last January would introduce 
some Gilbertian relief into the situation; but that con- 
tingency may practically be discounted, since almost all the 
motive force is in the new movement. 

Provisional executives were elected by the Unity Congress 
to prepare for full working of the machinery a year hence, 
and a year of very strenuous activity lies ahead of those 
executives if the paper schemes are to be projected on to the 
plane of practical operation. ‘The signs plainly indicate 
that the organizers will have to work hard for such “ affilia- 
tions,” as they may succeed in negotiating; and, from the 
point of view of the country’s welfare, that is the best 
thing that could possibly happen. 

The constitutions of the new organizations state that 
“‘the supreme authority shall be vested” in annual con- 
gresses to be held respectively in the first and second weeks 
of July. The congresses next July will differ from the three 
recent conferences in being rigidly restricted to the mem- 
bers of the organizations; and it will be of the highest 
interest to observe in what direction the absence of a dis- 
cordant faction will leave the movement freedom to evolve. 
The fact that a General Election is due soon after these 
congresses will add to the interest. 


II. Tue Navat Question 


HE writer of the last New Zealand article spoke of the 

naval policy as though it were immediately to be re- 
vealed. Three months have passed and the curtain has not 
yet been raised. Mr Allen, Minister for Defence, returned 
from London on June 3 and Parliament met a few weeks 
later. Since then the time of members has been occupied 
with two or three useful bills of secondary importance, and 
with long and not wholly profitable debates upon the Budget 
and upon the Address in Reply to the Governor’s Speech. 
On naval policy but little official information has yet been 
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given. The Governor’s Speech had nothing more to say 
upon the matter than that: “ The result of the Conference 
between the Minister of Defence and the Home Govern- 
ment would be placed betore Parliament.” In the debate 
that followed, the Government were fiercely but not 
unjustifiably criticized over their delay, and the old haze 
of uncertainty once more settled down upon naval policy. 

It has since been partly lifted by the assurances of Mr 
Allen that the policy is not dead but only delayed until 
the receipt of further information from Mr Churchill and 
the Admiralty officials. This is stated explicitly in the 
Budget statement, which Mr Allen as Minister of Finance 
delivered on August 6. After reciting that the Minister 
attended a second meeting of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence seven days before he left London, and that some 
important details had become matters of correspondence, 
the Budget statement goes on: 


So soon as details are settled, the Government will submit to 
Parliament a policy which will recognize to the full the necessity 
for one control for Imperial purposes, will throw upon the New 
Zealand Parliament a more direct responsibility for naval defence, 
and will give the people of this Dominion a more definite interest 
in defence matters and afford them a better opportunity for service. 


As to the details of the policy, there is reason to suppose 
that it includes the abolition of the subsidy and the main- 
tenance and control by New Zealand of certain Admiralty 
ships. It is highly improbable that New Zealand will build 
ships herself or combine with Australia in carrying out 
Admiral Henderson’s scheme. The information for which 
the Government is waiting is therefore the subject of much 
speculation. It would appear that either the Minister 
has asked a great deal, or else that the Admiralty has not 
found it easy to satisfy his inquiries. Whether the Govern- 
ment is to be praised for wise delay or censured for in- 
decision, the postponement is greatly to be regretted. 
That the Government itself has earned some disrepute 
for its inaction is of less importance. 
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Since the introduction of the Budget there has been 
a short discussion in Parliament upon the undisclosed 
naval policy, which throws some light upon the delay and 
upon the intentions of the Government. It is at any rate 
clear that the Government desires one control for Imperial 
purposes. With a local navy built purely for local purposes 
and for the Dominion’s defence alone, the Government will 
have nothing to do. On the other hand, Mr Massey said 
bluntly in this debate, that we have not “ the necessary 
naval protection we are entitled to.” He added that, if the 
agreement arrived at by the Conference of 1909 had 
been fulfilled, the country would have been content; 
but as all parties had not completed their bargain the 
Government had, through Mr Allen, opened up fresh 
negotiations with the British Admiralty. The present 
system also failed, in the Premier’s opinion, because it 
shuts out our youth from naval service. 

The Opposition declare that the Cabinet is divided and 
the Party apprehensive over the question, and that the 
unfavourable reception accorded the policy as it has 
gradually leaked out has determined the Government not 
to proceed with it. This does not, however, seem to be the 
case. There is evidence that the Cabinet has accepted the 
policy indicated, and there is no evidence that the Party 
has not. True, the policy, while not without zealous 
supporters in plenty, is upon the whole not popular. 
Though the whole strength of the Opposition is against it, 
the entire forces of the Government are not for it. The 
remnant of the squatter class (who for the most part support 
the Government more for personal reasons than for any 
liking of the Government’s policy) keep closely in touch 
with English thought and ways, and are much opposed 
to the transfer of any authority from London to Wellington. 
One; or two of the most powerful Government papers, 
among which may be mentioned the Christchurch Press, 
have. always supported the subsidy policy, and from their 
present tone may be expected to do all they can to retain 
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it. As to the Opposition, the elements of division in its 
ranks will be united for the purpose of vigorous attack 
upon the new policy. Sir Joseph Ward deserves our thanks 
for having so far, both in the United Kingdom and in New 
Zealand, kept the matter of defence above party politics. 
He has declared since his return that defence and finance 
should not be intermixed with party questions, but he has 
lately qualified this pronouncement by a strange declaration 
to the effect that if a policy like Australia’s is adopted he 
will “realize his estate and leave the country.” The 
Government, however, is not wanting in courage, and it 
is improbable that having determined upon doing away 
with the subsidy, it will falter because some rather ominous 
clouds have appeared in the sky. 

For all that, the policy will not be the more popular 
for being a few months overdue. At least one Government 
paper which had screwed itself up to support the change 
has now, discouraged by delay, returned to its old belief. 
No doubt with many individuals it is the same. The 
Opposition secures a new argument from delay. Coming 
new-minted from the impressive consultations in London, 
the policy would have had an effectiveness of which the 
lapse of time has deprived it. 

A few words must be spent in attempting to explain 
why a policy so popular in Australia should meet with 
such opposition in New Zealand. The leading reason is the 
belief that there are better and more experienced brains 
in London than in our capital. It has already been said that 
this is the opinion of the rich and educated farmers, but 
the belief is largely held by all who have nourished the 
home-sickness with which they or their fathers left England 
as colonists. While their love for England has not 
decreased, their respect for English public men has _per- 
ceptibly grown. Distance has not been unfavourable to the 
highly flattering view taken of English politicians and 
officials. In our eyes an English statesman has something of 
the status and dignity given in England itself only to one 
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long dead. Our own politicians, on the other hand, are seen 
at such close quarters and are so much engaged with petty 
and unattractive responsibilities that they are not always 
accorded the recognition which they may deserve. Probably 
in England their qualities would be more fairly gauged. 
Indeed, Froude says in Oceana that the Australasian 
politician is the equal in all respects of the English, but the 
New Zealander passes over this passage with the reflection 
that Froude has slipped into another of his amazing 
mistakes. In these conditions it is not surprising that the 
feeling in favour of centralization is exceptionally strong, 
or, to put the same thing from the Canadian or Australian 
point of view, that the feeling against centralization is 
remarkably weak. In the early stages of settlement this is 
what we might expect. But in New Zealand at as late a 
date as the ’eighties a Prime Minister could say with the 
approval of the majority of his fellow countrymen “I 
altogether deny it is possible for us in the present age to be 
a nation of New Zealanders.”* About this time Seeley’s 
Expansion of England appeared, and in the colony his 
conclusions fell into receptive soil. For they could be 
accepted without disturbance to the twin desires of the 
New Zealander of that day—the first, that the connexion 
with Britain should be closely maintained and in a not too 
immediate future consummated by representation in 
the Imperial Parliament: the second, that the preoccupation 
of the people with roads, bridges and exports should not for 
the time being be disturbed. 

This is the historical or psychological reason why New 
Zealanders look without jealousy to the British capital 
as the governing place of the Empire. Since the opening 
of the century, however, signs have become visible if not 
prominent that the Dominion is no longer content to 
leave the governance of Empire to Great Britain alone. 
Mr Jebb’s description of Colonial nationalism came just at 
the right time to counterweigh the doctrines of Seeley. 

* Hansard, vol. 50, p. 521. 
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It was the reflections to which the Boer War gave rise 
that started colonial nationalism fairly upon its way. From 
New Zealand’s point of view the significance of that war 
is not always rightly understood. We learnt from it not so 
much that Britain needed our help as that we had forces 
at our command that were worth giving. It was because 
our men had proved their competence in the field and had 
thereby opened up a vista of nationality in which our status 
should be no lower than that of England herself, that the 
brighter incidents of the war were hailed with a more 
expansive joy in the Colony than in the Motherland 
herself. Sir George Grey, with the same foresight that led 
him to urge the union of South Africa many years before 
its accomplishment, said of the proposed New Zealand 
contingent for the Soudan that its value would lie in making 
New Zealanders realize their own strength. This was 
the service that, twenty years later, the Boer War un- 
questionably performed. 

More recently anxiety about the defence of the Pacific 
has strengthened the feeling against centralization. Cali- 
fornia’s attempts to exclude the Japanese and Germany’s 
proposed flying squadron are but the latest indications 
that the Pacific is far from being an English lake. In the 
words of the Wellington Post: “'The one gleam of comfort 
in the Pacific outlook is afforded by the rise of Australia’s 
sea-power. It is by following Australia’s lead and providing 
more ships here, instead of sending them to Gibraltar or 
the North Sea, that we shall best protect our own interests 
and those of the Empire.” Nor does New Zealand relish the 
feeling that she is standing still. Australia’s bold experiment 
appeals to a people who always try to be first in the field.* 


New Zealand. October, 1913. 


* The naval policy, announced to Parliament by Mr Massey on October 28, 
follows the outlines discussed in this article. 
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